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N ILLUSTRATION of the welcome given 
from highest sources to the new edition of 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar : 


BOOKS IN TOUCH WITH THE BEST 
EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT OF THE DAY 


|) “ GILDERSLEEVE’s Latin Grammar.” Third edition. By B. L. 
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Strongly bound in boards, each 35 cts (1) 58, (2) 83, (8) (4) and (6) 64 each sition of the Latin etymology and of the laws of the Latin syntax. 
The arrangement, especially of the syntax, is at once sensible and 
THE TEACHER’S TUOL-CHEST Lee & Shepard’s Historical Helps h 
Methods in Schools of Germany A Pathfinder in American History logical ; the rules are stated with terseness and precision ; the quo- 
By Dr. J.T. Prince. $1.15 By Profs. Gordy and Twitchell. $1.35 
Chie from a Teacher's Workshop... | | Toples for the Stady of American Blstory | tations illustrating the laws of the language are translated in the 
B. Kilbon. See the happy style belonging peculiarly to Dr. Gildersleeve. This Gram- 
Anuahiof Martha R-Crne. 360 | for Study Trask. 850 mar, taken up by students preparing for college, will be their guide 
throughout their whole college course ; and if, after graduation, 
Reading for Primary Grades Easy Steps in Science Modern Physical Culture j j 
TWEED’S GRADED READERS A PRIMARY SCRIPT The Special Kinetisleay or| |they become teachers, a book of reference of inestimable value. It 
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43-47 E. Tenth St., New York. 
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PREPARE FOR ARBOR DAY. 
Por Pedro A. de Alarcon de la 


Y Notions de Frangais. By Paul Bercy, B°L.,| #1 Final de Norma. 
THE AR B 0) R D A MANU AL as oa with numerous iliustrations, author of “Le! Real Academia Ksp,fi)'. Asregiogs y Anotado en 
ad Premier Livre des Enfants,” ‘‘Le Frangais Pra- Ingles por RB. D. de la Cortina. M.A. 12mo, paper, 
No. 1‘ Novelas Escogidas.’’ 297 puges, 75 cents. 
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COMPLETE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 


C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, - - -° Syracuse, N. Y. WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (cor. 48th St.), New York. 


APRIL ESTERBROOK PENS 


OW April melts in tears or smiles in joy, ETWEEN the writer and the instrument he uses it is easy 
While sun and shower their forces warm employ. to imagine a mysterious connection, but it is certain that 


gai the influence of the EsTERBRoOK STEEL PEN is vastly for 
No wonder that the springtime poet then ood on account of its perfection. 
With rapture grasps his Estersrook STEEL Pen. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN COMPANY, 

Composition Correcting Made Easy. 


1 " EACHERS have complained of the size and softness of the ordinary red and blue pencils és 
NC when used for correcting compositions, and we have therefore, by special request, made a 2 
x blue pencil and a red pencil with small leads of hard grade. We believe they will prove SZ 
NC a blessing to every teacher who has compositions and examples to correct, or roll book 82 
‘ to check. While it is impossible to make a colored lead of great strength, we believe these leads SZ 
<4 will be found strong and tough. Samples will be sent on receipt of three two-cent stamps. + 
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Physical Chemical Apparatus, 


Microscopes, Telescopes, and Lanterns, 


Dynamos, Motors, and 
Electrical Test Instruments. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS. 
Chemicals and Chemica! Glass Ware. 
Special Apparatus to Order. 
ee Send for Catalogues and Prices. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


(Successors Science Dept. of National School 
Furni+hing Co.) 
Factory and 


Warerooms 179-181 Lake St. Chicago. 


Mention this paper } Established 1871. 


Only complete Scienre Factory in the West. 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 


Special Instruments of Precision. 


MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, 
Photographic Supplies, 
OPTICAL LANTERNS. 

CHICACO. 


Perfect Pencil Pointer. 
INVALUABLE 


to all who use pen- 

cils. Wil]not break 

the lead or get out 

oforder. Price $1. 

Express PREPAID, 

$1.25. MONEY 

=) KEFUNDEDIF NOT 

SATISFACTOBY. 

“It is correctly named ; the nearest to perfection of 
anything of the kind I ever suw.” re 
WILLARD F. HYDE, 

School Commissioner 2d Dist., Franklin Co., N.¥ 

Send for Circulars. 
GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. H. 


FORTY-TWO ESCORTED PARTIES 
May 18 and From $175 


July 13 to EUROPE to $750, 


and from 31 days to 101 days’ daration. 
Mention this paper, state time and money at dis- 
posal, or trip desired, and programmes will be sent. 
INDEPENDENT tickets everywhere OCEAN tickets. 

H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 Broadway, N. Y. 
201 Washington S8t., Boston, Mass, 
135 So. Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
204 Sv. Clark 8t., Chicago, Ills. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT 
& CO. 


Have just received for 


Spring Sales 


An elegant line of 


Oriental Carpets and Rugs, 
English Art Squares, 
Kidderminster Carpets. 


—— 


Also a fine line of 
Canton Matting. 
Excellent quality, both plain and fancy. 


A great variety of 


Rugs and [lats, 


Which will be offered at a very Low Price. 


163 to 169 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 


AGENTS LADIES OR GENTS 
$75 A WEEK, 
At home, using or selling Gray 
Plater, or collecting goods for us 
to plate, We do all kinds of piat- 
ing at our works, manufacture the 
materials and ourfits, and teach 
the art. We sell the only complete 
outtit, including lathe, wheels, tools 
and materials for polishing, prepar- 
ing, plating and finishing every- 
hing. Cireulare and prices free. 
Gray & Co., Plating Work 

Dep't 4, Columbus, Ohio, 


SES cerrespendi 
please mention th 


with advertisers 
Jeurnal. 


the larger 


of of dollars. 


We reserve the right to withdraw any quotation one week after date 


FORCED “REORGANIZATION” SALE!! 


We are under the necessity of announcing that because of the general depression which 
has affected business in the United States for more than a year past, our Company 
ered it advisable to make an “ASSIGNMENT” for the best interests of all parties concerned, and in 
order that an entire reorganization may be promptly and satisfactorily accomplished. 
It of this action is the placing on the market at greatly reduced prices of 
pad of Standard ticiemtific Apparatus, aggregating in value hundreds 


This “ Reorganization Sale” will continue only until our stock is reduced to the desired amount. 


Possible purchasers should communicate with us immediately and secure circular No. 620, just 
issued. Catalogues of any particular Dept (8 in number) free to Science teachers upon request. 


has consid- 


] INVESTIGATE THR QUEEN “ELECTRIC CANDLE” FOR PROJECTION LANTERNS | 


QUEEN & CO., '™. 


Numerous World’s Pair Awards. 


1010 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


N. Y. Office, 116 Fulton 81. 


HERE ARE 
SEVERAL REASONS 


why those who use 


school supplies should have our cat.logue. This is the oldest and 
largest concern in the line, and every article we sell goes out with the 
distinct understanding that, for any fault, it shall be returned and the 
price refunded. That is the basis on which the business has been built, — that is the 
basis on which it stands now 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 


Jor all School Supplies 
65 Fifth Ave.,N.WV. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1889, 


AND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. CHICACO 
The Favorite Numbers, 


303, 404, 604 E. F., 351, 170, and 601 E. F. 


e 
Corduce to the progress of pupils and secure credit to the teacher. w 


4 Have you the health and strength of 


i your children at heart? 


IF SO, insist upon their being seated comfortably in school. 


This isa vital 
matter 
and is receiy- 
ing the atten- 
tion ofthe most 
intelligent 

people. 
See 
that the new 


Chandler 


ADJUSTABLE 


Desk 


and Chair 


is used to fur- 
nish your 


SCHOOL. 


Send for descrip- 
tive catalogne. 
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Now in use in hundreds of the best schools in the country. ) 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE SCHOOL FURNITURE COMPANY, 


25 Arch Street, Boston, Mass. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly Satis. 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches. & - 
MENEELY & CO., Established 
WEST TROY. WNW. Y.| 1826. 
and oriess on apr lieationr. 


ONGS OF HISTORY. 
By H&Z*KIAH RUTITERWORTH. 
Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1 00. 
NEw ENGLAND PvuB. Co., 8 Somerset 8t, Bostor. 


SE Barnes’ Ink. 


8. BARNES & CO., 56 EB. 10th St., N.Y. 


TWO NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
the Journal of Rducation will secure a 
rears subscription free 

NRW ENG. PUR 8 Romereet Rt . Roatan 


N DERGARTE SCRERMEREORN & 00 
SCHOOL 


REMINGTON 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


A DEVELOPMENT— 
NOT AN EXPERIMENT 
Many Desirable Improvements 
skillfully incorporated into the 
essential features of Simple and 
Durable Construction for which 


t 
+t 


the ‘Remington famous.... 
SEND FOR A CATALOGUE 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


The Professor 


AND 


The Student 


Are admirably served, Life Insurance-wise, 
by the reliable 


1874 Established Twenty one Years. 1895 
Its advance-payment policies meet the desires of 


those who want to pay for their life insurance only 
during their productive years, and then 


QUIT PAYING. 


Its renewable-term policies fill the needs of those 
wanting the largest amount of protection at the low- 
est price consistent with stability. 


ALL ITS POLICIES ARE ISSUED OW ITS 


LOW - RATE, ABSOLUTE -SECURITY PLAN 


(All that the name implies), 
And are equitable, concise, clean-cut, and up to date. 
Send for our book. 

JAMES A. STODDARD, Manager, Cnicaao, ILL. 
MABIE and POWERS; 
Managers of Agents for 
MASSACHUSETTS, RHODE ISLAND, AND MAINE, 
503 Exchange Building, Beaten, Mase. 


Benches, Tools and Supplies. 


Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for catalogue. 


Chandler & Barber, 


ALLAN LINE. 


PORTLAND to LIVERPOOL 
via Londonderry. 
NEW YORK and CLASCOW 
via Londonderry. 
CLASCOW and BOSTON 
via Londonderry 
and Calway. 

Passage Tickets at Lowest Rates. 


H. & A. ALLEN, 92 State St., Boston. 
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“DO AS YOU MUST.” 


BY WALTER M. HAZELTINE. 
A song came drifting, floating, 
Down through the space of night; 
‘* Do as you should, 
Not as you would, 
And the burdens soon grow light.” 


And the stars whispered together. 
Softly, an answer song :— 
‘* Do as you hear 
In a conscience clear, 
That winnows the right from wrong.” 


And into a heart that suffered 
They sang with a voice of love :— 
‘* T'll do my best, 
And leave the rest 
To the will of God above.” 


THE BLUEBIRD. 


I know the song that the bluebird is singing, 
Out in the apple-tree where he is swinging. 
Brave little fellow! the skies may be dreary, 
Nothing cares he while his heart is so cheery. 


Hark! how the music leaps out from his throat! 
Hark! was there ever so merry a note ? 

Listen awhile, and you'll hear what he is saying. 
Up in the apple-tree swinging and swaying. 


Dear little blossoms, down under the snow. 
You must be weary of winter, I know; 

Hark, while I sing you a message of cheer! 
Summer is coming! and springtime is here! 


‘+ Little white snowdrop! I pray you arise; 
Bright yellow crocus! come open your eyes; 
Sweet little violets, hid from the cold, 

Put on your mantles of purple and gold ; 

Daffodils! daffodils! say, do you hear? — 

Summer is coming! and springtime is here!” 
—Emily Huntington Miller. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Danish Proverb.—A bird is known by its note. 
Danish.—A bird that will not be shot may be 
‘aught with a snare. 
Greek.— A shy bird is often caught with two feet. 
Danish,—A bird may be ever so small, but it wants 
a nest of its own. 
Dutch.—An old bird is not caught with chaff. 
Portuguese.—Birds of prey do not flock together. 
Dutch.—Bird never flew so high but it had to come 
to the ground. 
Danish.—A bird flies according to his pinions. 
German.—Birds of prey do not sing. 
German.—Each bird loves to hear himself sing. 
Danish.—Every bird is known by its feathers. 
Proverb.—Every bird likes its own nest. 
Prover).—Every bird needs its own feathers. 
French.—Every hooked beak is maintained by prey. 
French.—Every shot does not bring down a bird. 
Proverb.—Fine birds are commonly plucked. 
Proverb—He that will take the bird must not 
scare it. 


BIRD DAY. 


BIRD DAY. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT C. A. BABCOCK, OIL CITY, PA. 


‘* Hast thou named all the birds, without a gun ? 
Loved the wood-rose, and left it on its stalk ? 
O, be my friend, and teach me to be thine!” 
— Emerson. 


From almost all sections of the country comes the 
plaint that the song birds are fast disappearing. Less 
and less numerous are the yearly visitations of the 
thrushes, warblers, sparrows, orioles, and the rest, 
whose manners have been so delightful, and whose 
music has been so cheering to their open-eyed and 
open-hearted friends. Many, who when listening to 
the hymnlike cadences of the wood thrush have felt 
that the place was holy ground, are now keenly regret- 
ting that this vesper song isso rare. The honest 
sweetness of the song-sparrow mingles with the 
coarser sounds less often in the accustomed places. 
Not many now find “the meadows spattered all over 
with music” by the bobolink, as Thoreau did. 

There seems to be no doubt that the birds are be- 
coming scarce. Some kinds are fast approaching 
extinction. No doubt the clearing away of the forests 
and the settling up of the country are responsible for 
this condition in part, but only in part. If they were 
let alone, many of the most interesting and useful birds 
would build in the vicinity even of our city homes, and 
our gardens and fields would become populous with 
them. 

The wearing of feathers and the skins of birds for 
ornament has, without doubt, been the chief reason 
of the final flight of many of our songsters. It is stated 
that while this cruel fashion was at its height a Lon- 
don dealer received at one time more than thirty 
thousand dead humming birds; and not only the 
brightly colored, but any small bird, by means of dyes, 
may come at last to such base uses. All these carcases, 
which are used to make “beauty much more beauteous 
seem,” are steeped in arsenical solutions to prevent 
their becoming as offensive to the nostrils of their 
wearers as they are to the eyes of bird-lovers. 

Then, too, the sportsmen’s guns and the small boys’ 
slings and shooters of various sorts we have had con- 
stantly with us; and have they not been used with a 
cruelty as unthinking as that of the “infernal cats ” 
mentioned by Dr. Abbott ? 

The preservation of the birds is not merely a matter 
of sentiment, or of education in that high and fine 
feeling, kindness to all living things. It has a utili- 
tarian side of vast extent, as broad as our boundless 


Danish.—However high a bird must soar, it seeks fields and our orchards’ sweep. The birds are neces 


its food on earth. 
Spanish.—It is hard to catch a bird with an empty 
hand. 
French.—Little by little the bird builds its nest. 
Spanish.—Old birds are hard to pluck. 
Proverb.—Old birds are not caught with chaff. 
Turkish.—The bird feels not its wing heavy. 
Turkish.—The noisy fowler catches no bird. 


sary tous. Only by their means can the insects 
which injure and, if not checked, destroy vegetation 
be kept within bounds. They are nature’s guaranty 
that the reign of the crawlers and spinners shall not 
become universal —that the march of bugs shall be 
stayed. Insect life has an amazing power to multi- 
ply, which would be sad arithmetic for us, if our 
feathered minstrels did not cross zones to come to our 


relief. The “plague of locusts ” shall be upon those 
who sin against the birds. 

Laws for bird-protection have been passed in many 
of our states; but these have been found effective 
only where they were not needed. They are, how- 
ever, right and will help in the development of correct 
sentiment. What is most needed is knowledge of the 
birds themselves, their modes of life, their curious 
ways, and their relations to the scheme of things. ‘To 
know a bird is to love him. Birds are beautiful and 
interesting objects of study, and make appeals to 
children that are responded to with delight. 

The general observance of a “Bird day” in our 
schools would probably do more to open thousands 
of young minds to the reception of bird lore than any- 
thing else that can be devised. The scattered inter- 
ests of the children would thus be brought together, 
and fused into a large and compact enthusiasm, which 
would become the common property of all. Zeal in a 
genuine cause is more contagious than a bad habit. 
The first Bird day in the schools was celebrated upon 
the first Friday in May of last year. This is, perhaps, 
as good a date as any for the sections not in the ex- 
treme North or South. It had best come a little after 
the birds begin to arrive. The afternoon session will 
be found sufficient to devote to the special exercises. 
The date should be announced some time beforehand, 
so that the children may prepare for it. They will 
not only prepare themselves, but will have the whole 
community aroused by the sharp points of their in- 
quisitorial weapons. Exercises should be held in all 
grades, from the primary to the high school. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR PROGRAMMES. 


Anecdotes about birds known to the narrators.—Told 
by teacher and children. Describe actions which they 
were seen to perform, paying particular attention to 
the ways of birds in eating. For example, sparrows 
were observed carrying hard crusts of bread to a little 
pool of water, formed in a dent in a tin roof, to soften 
before attempting to eat them. Day after day crusts 
were put out, and the water was renewed. 

Written descriptions of birds feeding their young.— 
Young birds live entirely upon insect life. It has been 
computed that a bird during the first few weeks of its 
life consumes nearly one and one-half times its weight 
of insects daily, Note the amazing amount of insect 
life that will be destroyed by the birds of a neighbor- 
hood ina single season. Give, if possible, illustrations 
from your own observation. A robin was noticed 
feeding one of its young, which sat on a limb with its 
mouth open, erying for more, except when it was 
stopped with food. The parent came with her beak 
filled with worms twenty-seven times in less than as 
many minutes, and then left her child seemingly as 
hungry as ever, for he complained and hopped along 
the limb, keeping a sharp look-out for several minutes. 
That chick must have been as full of worms as a fish- 
erman’s bait-box. Picture the condition of our lawns, 
gardens, and groves if all the birds were suddenly 
banished and the insects held full sway. In this con- 
nection, the writer should study and make quotations 
or abstracts from “The Birds of Killingworth,” by 
Longfellow. 

Insects injurious to vegetation.— Essays may be 
written, describing some of the insects injurious to 
fruit trees. Also the birds that feed largely upon 
these insects,— the warblers, thrushes, orioles, wrens, 
woodpeckers, vireoes, and others. Tell, if possible, 
from your own observation, of their curious, but 
effective, ways of finding their food. Describe how 
the birds inspect the trees, limb by limb, and bud by 
bud, in their eager search for the eggs, larva, and 
inature forms of insects. Note, especially, the oriole 
as he runs spirally round a branch to the very tip, 
then back to the trunk, treating branch after branch 
in the same way, till the whole tree has been thor- 
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oughly searched, almost every bud having been in the 
focus of: those bright eyes. Which is the more beau- 
tiful is hard to describe—their brilliant, flaming 
colors, or their bugle-like bursts of music. Is the 
woodpecker’s drumming, and apparent listening with 
the side of his head turned to the tree, all for fun, 
and nothing for reward ? 

Birds that feed upon the potato beetle. — The gross- 
beaks and the tanager. Describe these. Why are 
these and other brightly-colored birds so shy ? What 
has been the effect of the extensive killing of them 
for ornament, and the equally cruel practice of se- 
curing their young to be kept in cages? Note how 
much more attractive our fields and gardens would be 
if these beautiful beings were common in them, and 
by their quaint ways were “teaching us manners.” 

Personations of birds.— Have personations of birds, 
as if the writer were the bird. Describe yourself as 
accurately as you are able, without telling your name. 
Tell of your habits and manner of life, your summer 
and winter homes, your home cares — your nest build- 
ing, your parental joys and anxieties, the enemies you 
have to avoid. Mention at some length the trouble 
you take to give your little ones a good start in life, 
and to enable them to earn their own living. De- 
seribe your songs, and try to indicate why they differ, 
and what you mean by each one. Try to present a 
somewhat complete picture of the bird and its life, 
from,the bird’s point of view. At the close of your 
personation the hearers may vote upon the name of 
the bird presented. 

A family of birds may also be described, as if they 
were persons,— and are they not? A very fine model 
of this kind of work is “ Our New Neighbors at Pon- 
kapog,” by T. B. Aldrich. 

For study and composition during the year.— Migra- 
tions of birds. Note when the different birds arrive 
in the spring, making in this way a bird calendar. 
Notice, also, when the birds gather into flocks in the 
late summer, or autumn, preparatory to taking their 
leave. The last bird of this kind to leave should be 
as carefully noted as the first to arrive, in your cal- 
endar. Distinguish carefully the birds of passage 
that stop only a short time to rest and recuperate on 
their journeys north and south, and those that stay 
and help to make the summer. You will need to 
make frequent excursions afield, and take some good 
illustrated work upon birds with you. Take first a 
small area, and master the birds in that; then gradu- 
ally extend your territory. You can take no more 
healthful or happy exercise. It would greatly in- 
crease the interest of children in all their school 
duties if their teachers should make occasional bird- 
journeys with them. 

Every school should aim to possess at least one of 
the following : — 

BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
A History of North American Birds. Baird, Brewer, Ridgway. 
Key to North American Birds. Elliot Cones. 
A Manual of the Ornithology of the 


United States and Canada. Nuttall. 
A Manual of North American Birds. Ridgway. 


Ornithology and Odlogy of New Eng- 


land. Ed. A. Samuels. 
Birds of Pennsylvania (Second Edi- 
tion. ) Warren. 


Some of the following are almost indispensable to 

one who wishes to know the birds : — 

Wake Robin. 

Birds and Poets. 

The Birds and Seasons of New Eng- 
land. 

Upland and Meadow. 

Bird Ways. 

Birds Through an Opera Glass. 

Birds in the Bush. 

The Birds About Us. Chas. C. Abbott. 

From Blomidon to Smoky. Frank Bolles. 

Recent magazines should be searched and the cur- 
rent ones scrutinized for articles by any of the above 
named writers. 

EXPERIMENTS TO BE TRIED. 

Try some or all of these experiments : — 

Put up boxes for martins, bluebirds, and wrens. 

Fasten cups of bark containing seeds and grain, etc., 
tin cups holding sugar, syrup, and water, and nail 
bones in the trees near your house. Watch for re- 


John Burroughs. 
John Burroughs. 


Wilson Flagg. 

Chas. C. Abbott. 
Olive Thorne Miller. 
Florence A. Merriam. 
Bradford Torrey. 


sults, and keep a record of them. An opera or a 
field glass is a great aid. Some of the boys may be 
able to possess themselves of a tame owl, and, like 
the late Frank Bolles, study birds with its assistance. 
He made excursions into the woods, taking the owl 
with him. This, by its peculiar notes, attracted many 
shy birds, which came near to inspect their natural 
foe, and afforded him an opportunity to study them. 
Or if you can imitate the owl and make a fairly suc- 
cessful “hoot,” otherwise keeping still, you may 
attract many birds that will feel bound to settle the 
question of your identity. 

A young friend of mine, by a fair imitation of a 
blue jay’s squack, finds many little woods-folk peering 


at him from the trees, which he might not otherwise 


see. 

Have essays written upon following subjects : — 

Are there birds that do not sing? 

What is the attitude of other birds to the owl? 

Is any country too cold, or any too warm, for birds? 
Have birds individuality ? 
What is the largest bird of North America? 

The smallest? 

What laws has your state made about birds? 

Ought the ‘‘ government to own” the birds? 
laws for their protection?) 

Is the blue jay wicked? 

What birds walk? 

The kinds of nests.— What birds are weavers? 
What ones are masons or plasterers? What ones 
are tailors, in the construction of their nests ? 

The wings of birds.— Describe the different kinds, 
as short and round, or long and slender, and the effect 
of the wing-shape upon the bird’s motion in the air. 
Describe the flights of different birds. 

Write the syllables which seem to you to express 
the different sounds or songs of birds. 

Destruction of birds.— Find out how many birds are 
annually slaughtered in the United States, and for 
what purposes 

In the report of the American Ornithologist Union, 
published in 1886, it was estimated that about five 
million birds were annually required to fill the de- 
mand for the ornamentation of the hats of the Ameri- 
can women. “ The slaughter is not confined to song- 
birds; everything that wears feathers is a target for 
the bird-butcher. The destruction of 40,000 tons in 
a single season on Cape Cod, a million rail and reed 
birds (bobolinks) killed in a single month near Phil- 
adelphia, are facts that may well furnish food for 
reflection. The swamps and marshes of Florida are 
well known to have become depopulated of their 
egrets and herons, while the state at large has been 
for years a favorite slaughter ground of the milliners’ 
emissaries.” An _ article Forest and Stream, 


(That is, make 


in 


A“ Bird Exercise” for fourteen boys will be printed in 
the next issue of the Journal, 


speaking of the destruction of birds on Long Island, 
states that during a short period of four months 
20,000 were supplied to the New York dealers from a 
single village. 
What does it cost, this garniture of death? 
It cost the life which God alone can give; 
It costs dull silence, where was music’s breath ; 
It costs dead joy, that foolish pride may live. 
Ah, life, and joy, and song, depend upon it, 
Are costly trimmings for a woman’s bonnet. 
— May Riley Smith. 
Free descriptions of birds.— Write description of 
some bird of your acquaintance, noting the follow- 
ing: — 
Its appearance.—Color, gait, flight, size from tip of 
beak to end of tail, spread of wings. 
Its common name.— Why given? 
Time of arrival and departure. 
Character.— Is it trustful, or shy and retiring ? 
Song.— Season when song is most frequent, also 
times of day. Does it consist of many, or only a few 
notes? Is it cheery, like the robin’s, or tuneful, like 
the thrush’s, or rollicking and rapturous, like the bob- 
olink’s, or a Romanza, like the catbird’s? Notice the 
different emotion sounds, the notes of fear, of pa- 
rental or conjugal reprimand, of joy, of anger, of 
deep sorrow, made by the bird at times. 
Food.— Insects (kinds), seeds, fruit, ete. 
Nest.— Where placed, how made ? 
Incidents — From the writer’s knowledge of the 
bird. 
This bird in literature— What writers have de- 
scribed, what poets have immortalized him, how did 
they characterize him ? 


THE POETS AND BIRDS. 


‘‘The birds are the poet’s own,” says Burroughs. 
How could it be otherwise ? The bird, with his large 
brain, quick circulation, and high temperature, is 
possessed of a tropical, ecstatic soul that blossoms 
into music as naturally asa bulb bursts into bloom and 
fragrance. He is a creature of marvelous inheritance. 
Poetry is a true bird-land, where you shall hear the 
birds as often as in any meadow or orchard on a May 
morning. All poets have been their lovers, from the 
psalmist of old, who knew “all the birds of the moun- 
tains,” to our own Lowell with his “Gladness on 
wings —the bobolink is here.” The uses poets make 
of birds are as various as the birds themselves. They 
may be mentioned, just to complete the picture, or by 
way of comparison or suggestion. Frequently the 
poet seems to have entered into the very life of the 
bird, and to have almost found its inner secret, as in 
Lucy Larcom’s “Sir Robin.” Sometimes the words 
seem to have caught the very rhythm and ripple of 
the song, as in Browning’s reference to — 


‘* The wise thrush, he sings each song twice over, 
Lest you fear he never could recapture 
That first fine careless rapture.” 


Or the bird’s voice may be so suggestive as to lead 
the seer to the very limits of thought and aspiration, 
like Shelley’s “Skylark.” As we need the help of 
the naturalists, who see more accurately than we, 
we also need the assistance of the poet’s clearer vision, 
with its wider and deeper sweep. How completely 
Sidney Lanier summed up the mocking bird! and 
how much more pleasing is the bird in the tree be- 
cause of the bird in the poem : — 


‘* Superb and sole, upon a pluméd spray 
That o’er the general leafage boldly grew, 
He summed the woods in song; or typic drew 
The watch of hungry hawks, the lone dismay 
Of languid doves when long their lovers stray, 
And all birds’ passion plays that sprinkle dew 
At morn in brake or bosky avenue. 
Whate’er birds did or dreamed, this bird could say. 
The down he shot, bounced nairily along 
The sward, twitched in a grasshopper, made song 
Midflight, perched, prinked, and to his art again. 
Sweet science, this large riddle read me plain :— 
How may the death of that dull insect be 
The life of yon trim Shakespeare on the tree?” 


Recitations from the poets should be a prominent 
feature of Bird-day exercises. Readings and studies of 
poems about birds may be very profitably made a part 
of the literary work of the year, 
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Some poems suitable for recitation and study.— 


The Birds’ Orchestra. Celia Thaxter. 

The Robin. Celia Thaxter. 

The Song Sparrow. Celia Thaxter. 

The Blackbird. Alice Cary. 

The Raven’s Shadow. William Watson. 
On Seeing a Wild Bird. Alice Cary. 

What Sees the Owl ? Elizabeth S. Bates. 
Lament of a Mocking Bird. Frances Anna Kemble. 
The Snowbird. Dora Read Goodale. 
To a Seabird. Bret Harte. 

The Rain Song of the Robin. Kate Upson Clark. 
The Swallow. Owen Meredith. 

A Bird at Sunset. Owen Meredith. 
The Titlark’s Nest. Owen Meredith. 


The Dead Eagle. Campbell. 
Ode to a Nightingale. - Keats. 
What the Birds Said. Whittier. 


Celia Thaxter. 

Dinah Mulock Craik. 
Dinah Mulock Craik. 
Lowell. 

R. W. Emerson. 
Barry Cornwall. 

P. B. Shelley. 
Wilson Flagg. 


The Sandpiper. 

The Blackbird and the Rooks. 
The Canary in His Cage. 

The Falcon. 

The Titmouse. 

The Stormy Petrel. 

To the Skylark. 

The O’Lincoln Family. 


To a Waterfowl. Bryant. 
Robert of Lincoln. Bryant. 
The Return of the Birds. Bryant. 
The Eagle. Tennyson. 


James G. Percival. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
James Hogg. 

William Wordsworth. 
Lucy Larcom. 

J. T. Trowbridge. 

Celia Thaxter. 

Alfred Tennyson. 

Alice Cary. 


To the Eagle. 

The Forerunner. 

The Skylark. 

To the Skylark. 

Sir Robin. 

The Pewee. 

The Yellow Bird. 

The Dying Swan. 

Story of a Blackbird. 

This list can, of course, be indefinitely extended. 

The work here outlined can be carried on in school 
without interfering with the regular studies of the 
children. On the contrary, an enthusiasm will be de- 
veloped which will be of great assistance in all their 


other work. 

Norre.— Teachers who observe Bird day, and who encourage 
their pupils to engage in the study of birds, will confer a favor 
upon the author of this article by communicating the results 
to him. 


OUR BIRDS. 


{A School Exercise. ] 


BY LUCY AGNES HAYES. 


Every child in the public schools should know something of 
the life and habits of our familiar birds. 

For a school exercise have some one at the piano play and 
sing ‘* The Wood Concert,” and then play a pretty march, to 
which the pupils, dressed to represent our different birds, should 
march upon the stage. 

Robin Redbreast (a little boy dressed in black and red) 
should make his bow first, while the birds on the stage around 
him should sing the familiar song, ‘‘ In the April Rain” :— 


Listen, in the April rain, 
Brother Robin’s here again! 

‘* Chip-chip-cheery,” he keeps singing, 
All upon an elm-tree swinging. 
+ * * 
He has neither grief nor care, 
Building sites are everywhere. 
If one nest is blown away, 
Fields are full of sticks and hay. 

‘+ Chip-chip-eheery,” he keeps singing, 
All upon an elm-tree swinging. 


Then the little boy should read a good account of the New 
England robin,— which his teacher should see that he has,— 
taken out of appropriate books, magazines, etc. 

Next, the Baltimore Oriole (a little girl dressed in black and 
yellow and white) should make her bow, while the other birds 
around should recite : — 


This oriole from Baltimore 
Is welcome here to-day, 

Her grace and beauty hath won o'er 
Our hearts — had not her lay. 


[Let the girl then read her paper on the oriole, also selected 
and arranged by the teacher. } 

Then comes the English Sparrow (a little saucy-looking boy 
dressed in gray). The other birds turn their backs on him 
while he comes forward and sings the words from ‘‘ Pinafore ” : 


For he himself hath said it, 

And to him it is a credit 

That he is an Englishman, 

For he might have been a Russian 
Or Turk or French or Prussian 
Or an It-al-i-an ; 

But in spite of all temptation 

To belong to another nation, 

He remains an Englishman. 


[| There the other birds should groan, if possible for birds to 
do so, and they all should show their disapproval of his very 
bad manners while he reads his paper on ‘‘ The English 
Sparrow.” 


Next the Bluebird (a little boy or girl dressed in blue) should 
come forward, while the children repeat the old-fashioned poem, 
‘* | know the song that the bluebird is singing ” :— 

I know the song that the bluebird is singing 
Out in the apple-tree where he is swinging. 
Brave little fellow! The skies may be dreary, 
Little cares he while his heart is so cheery. 
Hark! how the music leaps out from his throat! 
Hark! Was there ever so merry a note ? 
Hark to his words! How they fill one with cheer? 
Summer is coming and springtime is here! 

— Anonymous. 

Then the paper should be read. 

Next. Bobolink (a boy dressed in shining black) should re- 
cite the pretty poem familiar to all, which gives a full account 
of the bird, the other birds all joining in the last words of each 
stanza, *‘ Bobolink, spink, spank, spink.” 

These would make the exercise long enough, but papers on 
the catbird, the katydid, the pewee, the blue jay, and the mock- 
ing bird should also be prepared. 


THREE LITTLE NEST-BIRDS. 


We meant to be very kind; 
But if ever we find 
Another soft, gray-green, moss-coated, feather-lined nest ina 
hedge, 
We have taken a pledge,— 
Susan, Jimmy, and I,— with remorseful tears, at this very 
minute, 
That if there are eggs or little birds in it, 
Robin or wren, thrush, chaffinch or linnet, 
We'll leave them there 
To their mother’s care. 


There were three of us,—Kate, Susan, and Jim,— 
And three of them ; 
I don’t know their names, for they couldn't speak, 
Except a little bit of,a squeak, 
Exactly like Poll, 
Susan’s squeaking doll. 
But squeaking dolls will lie on the shelves 
For years, and never squeak of themselves : 
The reason we like little birds so much better than toys, 
Is because they are rea//y alive, and know howto make a noise. 


There were three of us and three of them; 
Kate,— that is I.— Susan, and Jim. 
Our mother was busy making a pie, 
And theirs, we think, was up in the sky, 

But for all Susan, Jimmy, or T can tell, 

She may have been getting their dinner as well. 

They were left to themselves (and so were we) 
In a nest in a hedge by the willow-tree, 

And when we caught sight of three red little fluff-tufted, hazel- 
eyed, open-mouthed, pink-throated heads, we all 
shouted for glee. 

The way we really did wrong was this : 
We took them in for mother to kiss, 
And she told us to put them back ; 
While on the weeping-willow their mother was crying ‘* Alack !” 
We really heard 
Both what mother told us to do and the voice of the mother-bird. 


But we three,— that is, Susan and I and Jim,— 
Thought we knew better than either of them; 
And in spite of our mother’s command and the poor bird’s ery, 
We determined to bring up the three little nestlings ourselves 
on the sly. 
We each took one, 
It did seem such excellent fun! 
Susan fed hers on milk and bread; 
Jim got wriggling worms for his instead. 
I gave mine meat, 
For, you know, I thought. ‘‘ Poor darling pet! why shouldn’t 
it have roast beef to eat ?” 
But, oh dear! oh dear! oh dear! 
When in spite of milk and bread and worms and roast beef, 
the little birds died! 


How we cried, 


It’s a terrible thing to have heart-ache. 
I thought mine would break 
As I heard the mother-bird’s moan, 
And looked at the gray-green, moss-coated, feather-lined nest 
she had taken such pains to make, 
And her three little children dead and cold as a stone. 
Mother said, and it’s sadly true, 
‘+ There are some wrong things one can never undo.” 
And nothing we could do or say 
Would bring life back to the birds that day. 


The bitterest tears that we could weep 
Wouldn't wake them out of their stiff, cold sleep; 
But then, 
We — Susan and Jim and I— mean never to be so selfish and 
willful and cruel again. 
And we three have buried that other three 
In a soft, green, moss-covered, flower-lined grave at the foot 
of the willow-tree. 
And all the leaves which its branches shed 


We think are tears, because they are dead. — Selected. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


APRIL BIRDS. 


BIRDS THAT APRIL FINDS WHEN SHE COMES WITH HER 


SHOWERS. 
White-throated sparrows. Chickadees. 
White-bellied nuthatches. Winter wrens. 
Golden-crowned kinglets. Cedarbirds. 
Purple finches. Juncos. 
Blue jays. Crows. 
Red crossbills. Kingfishers. 
American goldfinches. Meadow larks. 
Hoot owls. Flickers. 
Sereech owls. Robins. 
Saw-whet owls. Bluebirds. 

Pheebes. 


Hairy woodpeckers. 
Downy woodpeckers. 
Red-winged blackbirds. 
Vesper sparrows. 
Red-headed woodpeckers. 


Song sparrows. 
Purple finches. 
Fox sparrows. 
Myrtle birds. 


Ruby-crowned kinglets. Sapsuckers. 

Hermit thrushes. Cowbirds. 

Plain warblers. Field sparrows. 
Chewinks. 


Chipping sparrows. 
White-throated sparrows. 
Brown throaters. 
Birds that go north :— 
Red crossbills. 
Fox sparrows. 


Chimney swifts. 
House wrens. 


Winter wrens. 
Ruby-crowned kinglets. 


ALL ABOUT BIRDS. 


Robins come early, one at a time. Begin the study 
at onee. Style, first, 7. e., attitude and movement. 
Color: olive-gray back; head blackish; breast and 
belly chestnut-brown; tail blackish; nests, in trees, 
made largely of mud. Song: a persistent vocalist ; 
no variety, but great heartiness and good cheer. 
Food: a few cherries, but a multitude of worms and 
insects. Each robin eats nearly fifty per cent. more 
than its own weight in twelve hours. 


Tue Biuesirp.—Color: azure blue-black ; cinnamon 
throat; dull-white belly; tail slightly notched ; mostly 
migrate, a few remain all winter; arrives late in Feb- 
ruary or early in March; leaves in late November. 
Song: soft, pleasing warble; sings both in flight and 
at rest; nests: in holes of trees or posts, in birdhouses ; 
is only prominent before the other birds come and 
after they have gone. 


Tue CuickADEE.—Color: gray brown, crown and 
throat dull black, breast and belly dull white; tail 
nearly square. Nests: in holes in trees and stumps; 
flies irregularly ; nervous, incessant motion; it is very 
social, great lover of men. 

Tue Carsirp.— Color: slate color; reddish under 
wings, black tail; arrives in May, leaves in mid- 
October ; nests: in bushes; lives in gardens and wood- 
side thickets; song: as its name indicates, but it has 
other calls, and even a melody; beautiful form ; 
unsocial. 

Tue YELLowsrirp.— Color: greenish-yellow back, 
crown and breast golden yellow; tail nearly square ; 
arrives in May, leaves in September; nests: in orchards 
and gardens; song: not striking. 

Tue Barn Swattow.—Color: gray-brown back, 
white breast, with brown stripe; arrives late in May 
leaves in September; nests: in sand banks. 


Tue Bracksirp.— Color: glossy black all over, iri- 
descent in head and neck; tail long and rounded; 
arrives early in March, leaves early in November; 
nest is roughly built, made of trash, lined with mud, 
placed carelessly on tree, bush, or the ground; gregari- 
ous; immense flocks in August; song: harsh and dis- 
cordant; attitudes not graceful; is a walking bird. 


Tur Mrapow Lark.— Color: brown back, spotted 
with black ; bright-yellow breast, with black crescent ; 
tail feathers pointed ; some stay every winter; mostly 
come in March, and leave in October; nests: on the 
ground, in the open field, sometimes in marshes ; 
clumsy in flight and in walking; whistles, 
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LOCALITY OF BIRDS. 
In the lowlands : — 


Meadowlark. Blackbird. 
Marsh wren. Bittern. 
Bobolink. Ducks. 

In the uplands :— 
Robin. Cowbird. 
Song sparrow. 

In the trees and shrubs : — 
Woodpecker. Thrush. 
Oriole. Catbird. 
Flycatcher. Warbler. 


In the orchards : — 


Oriole. Black-billed cuckoo. 
Indigo bird. Summer redbird. 
Towhee. Redstart 

Goldfinch vireo. Wren. 

Throaters. 


BIRD FACTS. 


Our robin is not the robin redbreast of English 
fame. 

It is not thought that any bird actually spends the 
year in one locality, but that all birds migrate, if only 
within a limited range. 

The bluebird and robin vie with each other for the 
title, — harbinger of spring. 

There is no migration in June, July, and August. 

Bluebirds are the first to mate, about the fifth of 
April. 

“ Birds flock together in hard times.” — Torrey. 

A loon has been caught, by a set line for fishing. 
sixty-five feet below the surface of a lake in New 
York, having dived to that depth for a fish. 

Partridge make fine March game. 

The March robins are the delight of the home. The 
first ones come singly, after that in detachments. 

The migrating ducks, geese, and wild pigeons are 
interesting and are always noticed by farmers and 
villagers. 

In nest building the female always takes the lead. 


DRAWING. 


BY D. R. AUGSBURG. 


HOW TO DRAW BIRDS. 

It would be exceedingly difficult for a beginner to 
draw a bird from life, or even from a stuffed speci 
men, without some preliminary knowledge of how it 
should be done. Nature is the best of places to prac- 
tice drawing, and to perfect one’s self in the art, but 
a very poor place to gain a knowledge of the science 
of drawing. 

So let us see if, before drawing the real bird, we 
cannot learn some of the principles that will enable 
us to draw intelligently when we do draw from 
nature. 

In our first attempt to draw birds we are apt to see 
too much. Instead of looking for the general outline. 


and seeing the bird as a whole, each little feather and 


curve catches the eye and holds the attention. It is 
best to look at the bird as a unit, to pay no attention 
to the details, at first, but to look for the long sweep- 
ing lines that give character and general proportion. 

We will divide our study of the bird into five parts: 
(1) Side view. (2) Front and back views. (3) 
Three-quarters view. (4) Flying. (5) Drawing 


from the real bird. 
SIDE VIEW. 


Imagine the back of the bird to be one straight line 
from the head to the tip of the tail (a, 4, Fig. 1). 
The slant of this line will determine the pose of the 
bird, and it may vary from the horizontal, as seen in 
Fig. 1, to the oblique, as seen in Figs. 2 and 3, or 
even to the vertical, as in Fig. 4. Draw the bird, 
using this straight line. Draw it at every angle you 
ean think of. Draw it facing to the right, and then 
facing to the left, until you are familiar with every 
position. Use straight lines as much as possible, as 
this gives strength and vigor to the work. 


A few don’ts,"as seen}in Fig. 6. Profit by them: — 
Don’t make the bill smaller where it joins the head 
than it is in the middle. 


Don’t draw the legs at right angles with the body, 
as that makes the bird look stiff and unnatural. 

Don’t leave too much space between the toes. 

Don’t make the toes too short; they had better be 
too long. 

Don’t put the legs so far forward that the bird will 
fall backwards. 

Dow’t make the eye too large. Some trouble may 
be had in drawing theeye. Two three-quarter circles, 
one within the other, as represented by Fig. 5, will 
give the idea. 


The principal line of the bird (a, 6, Fig. 1) may be 
broken in three places: (1) Where the head joins 
the neck. (2) Where the neck joins the body. (3) 
Where the tail joins the body (a, , and ¢, Fig. 7). 
This line, broken in three places, becomes the princi- 
pal line of the bird. You will notice that as this line 
is bent in the places indicated, the pose of the bird is 
changed, as seen in Figs. 8, 9, and 10. 

In Fig. 11 is seen this principal line representing 
the most common position of the bird. Use each one 


/ 


of these broken lines in drawing a bird. Draw them 
facing to the left and then facing to the right, similar 
to those in Figs 7—10. Fig. 18 represents a bird on 
its nest, made by shortening the neck. 

A few don’ts, as seen in Fig. 12: — 

Don't make the bird entirely of curves. 

Don't make the bird’s head too high. 

Don’t represent the eye by two circles. It makes 
it look staring. 

Don’t place the legs too far back. 

Don’t make the bird too thick through the breast. 

Don't become discouraged if you fail to make a per- 
fect bird the first time. 


BIRDS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PRESTON PAPERS.” 

What is our national bird? Tell what you know 
of it. 

Bryant, Lowell, Whittier, Holmes, and many other 
poets have given us beautiful bird poems, and some 
of our wisest essayists have delighted in watching 
the little feathered things, and then writing of their 
homes and habits. Do you know who wrote “Wake 
Robin ” ? 

Do you know what the study of bird life is called ’ 
How many singing birds do you know about? How 
many colors have you ever seen in birds’ feathers ? 

Do you know why a swallow-tailed coat is so called ? 
What is meant by “pigeon-English”? By the ex- 
pressions, “It is like water on a duck’s back”? “As 
wise as a serpent, but as harmless as a dove”? “As 
gay as a lark”? “As light-hearted as a bird”” 
“As free as a bird”? “Goose flesh”? “An eagle 
eye”? “Wise as an owl”? “As black asa crow” ? 
“ Eating crow” ? 

Do you know any legends about birds? Do you 
know about the birds of the Bible? Any that have 
figured in history ? In English poetry ? Do you know 
what birds can talk ? Have you read Poe’s “ Raven” ? 
Do you know about the bird in “ Barnaby Rudge” ? 

SuacGestions: In the above “ material” the wide 
awake teacher will find lessons in reading, form and 
color, language, literature, ethics, spelling, penmanship, 
history, geography, natural history, number, busy-work, 
and other every-day topics, all waiting to be picked out 
and used as a unified subject. 

Suppose you give up the day to birds. Have a 
‘ bird-hunt” announced beforehand, and let each 
pupil bring as many facts about birds in general as he 
can find authority for, and in addition about any par- 
ticular bird, or class or family of birds. Call each 
fact a “point,” and at the end of the hunt announce 
the “score.” 


Organize a “Bird Society” in your school and 
report to ——, and admit outsiders as honorary 
members. Get just as many interested in it as possible. 

Encourage the children to study the home birds: 
how and where they build; number, size, and color of 
eggs laid; how many broods in a season; kind of 
food ; habits in flying, ete. 

Another day the “hunt” may be more circum- 
scribed. Announce a dozen (or any number) birds 
for study in advance. Select the home birds at first, 
that may be studied in their native haunts. Keep the 
score, as above, and announce the winner. 

An “egg hunt” and “nest hunt” will each suggest 
itself; and in all these blackboard work will be ef- 
fective as a help, both in drawing and penmanship. 
Draw, if ever so poorly, to encourage the children in 
this art of illustration, for you want to aim at getting 
them to illustrate their written work as a habit. 

Bird “ puzzles” may be used effectively to finish 
up the week with, or to stir to mental activity at any 
time. Begin: “I’m going to let out some birds. 
Who'll catch them for me? The first is a water 
fowl,” etc., naming some points, and after a brief but 
clever description, see how many have recognized the 
bird. At the end see who bagged the most. 

Nests and eggs may be used in the same way. 

Or you may divide the class, and let each division 
“free” the birds for the other to catch, in turn. 

Or appoint one or half a dozen +> look up all they 
can about certain birds, which they are to write up 
for you. On the appointed day they produce their 
work on paper, and this is heard and supplemented 
by the rest, whose unwritten work is to be pitted 
against theirs. 

Or manage a * bird knowledge ” lesson as you would 
a spelling match, using only questions about the birds 
with which they are supposed to be familiar. 

Or have a bird “race.” Announce the birds that 
are to be “entered,” let each take his choice, call for 
classification, if that has been learned, distinguishing 
features, ete., and see who will get a good description 
finished first. 
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THE #PARTS OF A BIRD. 


The different parts of a bird’s body are all named 
by the ornithologist, and students of natural history 
andgall interested in bird life will speak more intelli- 
vently and understand each other more easily if 
they use the correct scientific terms in their de- 
scriptions. 

Thus, in Fig. 1, we find: — 

1. Maxilla or upper mandible. 2. Lower mandible. 

4. Forehead; also called front and frons. 

!. Iris (plural irides): Colored circle of the eve 
around the “dark spot” or pupil. 

5. Upper part of throat, including chin, 

6. Lower part of throat, or foreneck. 

7. Breast or pectus, also spoken of as pectoral 
region. 

8. Wing-coverts (greater, middle, and lesser). 


9. Bastard, or spurious wing or alula, composed of 
the feathers growing on the so-called thumb. 

10. Occiput ; back part of the head. 

11. Tertiaries, tertials, or tertiary quills are the 
large inner quills that 
grow from the humer- 
ous (arm-bone ) or 
elbow, and in the 
closed wingare gener- 
ally concealed by the 
longer scapular feath- 
ers. 

12. Seapulars or 
scapular feathers. 

13. Abdomen or belly ; under surface of body from 
breast-bone to vent. 

14. Lower tail coverts; crissum. 

15. Crown or top of head. 

And in Fig. 2: — 

A, Culman. The ridge of upper mandible. 

B. Cere. The naked skin at base of bill, well shown 
in hawks. 

C. Lore or loral space between the bill and eye. 

D. Gape or rictus. 

S. Commissure; outlines of closed bill. 


BIRD NOTES. 


Black-billed cuckoo, loud, continuous, and rather 
hoarse cooing note. 

Saw-whet owl, the smallest owl, very timid, nests 
in hollow trees, sings like the sawing of a file. 

The bluebird sings in flight and at rest, a soft, 
pleasing warble. 

The robin is a persistent singer in breeding time. 
Sings with great heartiness, and has one of the most 
fascinating of bird notes. 

The veery is a fine singer. 

The wood-thrush is one of the most beautiful of 
Singers. It has a strong, rich, and varied metallic 
note that no other bird has. 

Chickadee in the summer calls, chick-a dee-dee-dee- 
dee. In the winter, day-day-day. 

The kingfisher has a loud rattle. 

The woodpecker has a harsh ery. 

The whippoorwill sings its name in a mournful way 
at night. 

The humming bird hums with its wings. 
squeaks. 

The blue jay has a shrill ery, jayjayjary ; also a 
shrill whistle, wheco-wheeo-wheeo ; also a hoarse rattle, 
and occasionally a sweet, bell-like note. 

The crow calls, caw-caw-cow. 

The nuthatch has a short, harsh call, like guank. 


It also 


The winter-wrenthas a strong, musical note. 

The brown thrush, or brown thrasher, is a gifted 
vocalist, one of the sweetest of singers. 

The catbird mews ; it also calls in a rude way, trat- 
tut-tat-tut. It will sometimes imitate the robin and 
the thrush. 

The Maryland yellowthroat has a vigorous, rich, 
but monotonous note. 

The yellowbird has a pleasant but rarely noticed 
song. 

The cedarbird has a feeble peep. 

The bank swallow lisps. 

The Baltimvve oriole has a piping note. 

The blackbird has a harsh note. 

The meadow lark has a plaintive whistle. 


STUDIES IN APRIL SKIES. 


How to Find the Planet Saturn. Which Is in Opposition This 
Month—The Conjunction of Mars and Jupiter—An Inter- 
esting Question as to the Identity of Two Comets. 


BY GEORGE T. HUGHES. 

About seven o’clock in the evening during the first 
week in April there rises in the southeast a bright 
It is Spica, 
At the 
same time higher up in the northeast shines another 


star, conspicuous for its pure white light. 
the chief brilliant in the constellation Virgo. 


star fully as bright, but a yellowish red in color. 
This is Arcturus, one of the three brightest stars 
north of the celestial equator. ‘These two are the 
only first magnitude stars in the eastern sky at this 
time, and for this reason cannot be mistaken. Arctu- 
rus and Spica are stars of the spring, while in the 
southwest the great Orion and the flaming Sirius, the 
glories of winter, are setting. No surer warning of 
the passing of time is afforded than by the rising of 
the stars. They rise about four minutes e rlier every 
night, and consequently when late in January between 
eleven o’clock and midnight I catch the first glimpse 
of Arcturus slowly rising above the northeastern hori- 
zon, I hail it as an indication of spring as joyfully as 
the bird lover does the first notes of the song-sparrow , 

It may be somewhat later than seven o'clock before 
Spica gets high up enough to be readily recognized. 
A little more than an hour later another beautiful 
object rises, but slightly farther to the south than 
Spica. It is nota star this time, but a planet, and 
none other than Saturn, whose rings have made him 
famous ever since Galileo with his little telescope dis- 
covered them. Saturn is in opposition on the 24th of 
April, and consequently holds first place in the plane- 
tary record forthe month. As an additional means of 
identifying the planet, notice that the three last stars 
nthe handle of the “ big dipper,’ Ursa Major, form 
a curve. Prolong that curve to the east, and you will 
come to Arcturus. Continue it, and you will come to 
Spica, while the only conspicuons object below Spica 
is Saturn. The deep yellow lustre and steady light 
of the latter also serve to distinguish it. 

Having found Saturn, watch from night to night 
how slowly he changes his position, and remember 
that this planet was well known to the ancients, whose 
only method of discovery was to observe that planets 
shifted their places among the constellations, while 
the stars preserved their relative positions un- 
changed from year to year, even from century to cen- 
tury. The opposition of Saturn last year took place on 
the 11th of Aprill, and he was then very near to Spica, 
so that ina year’s time the planet has not moved 
farther than the distance which now separated it from 
Spica. It takes Saturn twenty-nine and one-half 
years to complete the circuit of the constellations. 

The rings of Saturn are turned up to the line of sight 
at an angle of about seventeen degrees, so that they are 
much more plainly visible than last year. It was the 
fact that the plane of the rings, like the earth’s equa- 
tor, remains fixed as the planet revolves around the 
sun, that so perplexed Galileo when he first found 
them. Of course, to see the rings requires a powerful 
telescope; but it is interesting to know what wonders 
are concealed in the soft, calm light of the planet on 
the spring evenings. Saturn is in conjunction with 
the moon on the afternoon of April 10th, and the two 
will be not far apart on the evening of the same day. 


A planetary event of some interest is the conjunc- 
tion of Jupiter and Mars on the evening of April 
25th. The two planets at that time will be less than 
two degrees apart. They are both in the constella- 
tion Gemini, or between Aldebaran and the Twins, 
Castor and Pollux, and at the time of conjunction 
occupy a point very near to the place of the sun at 
the summer solstice, the 2ist of June. Anyone who 
has watched Jupiter and Mars for the past few 
months must have noticed how rapidly the distance 
between the two has been decreasing. Jupiter is still 
during April a brilliant object: but the brightness of 
Mars has greatly decreased since last autumn, when 
he was in opposition. 

The brightest object of which the April evenings 
can boast is the planet Venus in the southwest. No 
directions as to where to find her are necessary, as 
her brilliance is an unfailing guide. Venus can be 
seen as soon as the sun has set; and it is possible that 
a sharp-eyed observer, who knew just where to look, 
could see the planet while the sun was yet above the 
horizon. Because of her brightness, there is no excuse 
for any one who has the use of his eyes and a view 
of the southwest, between six and eight o’clock in the 
evening, for not knowing and admiring the queenly 
planet. Venus is in conjunction with the crescent 
moon on the evening of April 27th. 

The problem which has aroused the most interest 
among the astronomers of late has been a question of the 
identity of two comets. On the 22d of August, 1844, 
the Italian astronomer, de Vico, discovered a comet. 
It was observed until the end of the year, and during 
this time became visible to the naked eye. When its 
orbit was caleulated, it was found to move around the 
sun in an eclipse with a period of about five and one- 
half years. The comet, at the return of 1850, was too 
near the sun to be observed, but in 1855 all the eir- 
cumstances were favorable, and it should have been 
rediscovered; but neither then nor since has it been 
seen, and it has been known as the lost comet of 
De Vico. 

On the night of November 20th last, however, 
Edward Swift, son of the well-known astronomer. 
Lewis Swift, at the observatory on the top of Echo 
mountain, California, discovered a very faint comet. 
It attracted little attention until the computers of its 
orbit found a suspicious resemblance to the long-lost 
comet of De Vico. As soon as this fact was published, 
all the big observatories set to work to get as many 
measures of the exact position of the little stranger as 
possible, in order that the question of identity might 
be settled. The comet was so faint that only the big 
gest telescopes could show it, and the weather, espec- 
ially at the Lick observatory, was so bad that it was 
seen but a few times. The observations that were 
obtained, however, are sufficient, in the opinions of 
two eminent astronomers, Dr. Schulhof of Paris, and 
Dr. Chandler of Cambridge, Mass., to almost prove 
that the Swift comet of 1894 and the De Vico comet 
of 1844 are one and the same body. 

The comet of 1844 was thought to be identical with 
that of 1678, which was a much more brilliant object 
than De Vico’s comet. This would seem to show that 
this comet has been steadily decreasing in brightness, 
as the Swift comet has tested the resolving powers of 
our best telescopes. Unfortunately, the computations 
show that we have now, probably, seen the last of this 
object, as in 1897 the comet will approach so near the 
planet Jupiter as to have its orbit completely changed, 
making its perihelion distance so far away that it is 
doubtful whether it could be seen from the earth. 

What renders the problem difficult in this case is 
that in 1885 the Swift comet moved for some months 
in a path parallel to the orbit of Jupiter. The effect 
of the enormous attraction on the comet of the giant 
planet must be carefully calculated before the orbit 
previous to 1885 can be known. As far as the prob- 
lem has been investigated, the effect of the perturba- 
tions of 1885 would be to reconcile the differences 
between the orbits of the two comets. This question 
presents many points of resemblance to the problem 


of the possible identity of Lexell’s lost comet with 
the Brook’s comet of 1889. The latter is expected to 
return in 1896, and all the observatories will be on the 
watch for it long before its predicted return. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, APRIL 4, 1895. 


Out-oF-SCHOOL lessons should now be out-of-door 
lessons. 


CHANGE of employment brings new muscles into 
action. 


DENVER Claims good hotel accommodations for 
50,000 visiting teachers. 


WueEN a pupil gets angry, the teacher should be 
quiet, genial, serene. 


Do not allow yourself to think the world, education- 
ally or otherwise, 1s going to the bad, for it is not. 
There is virtue enough in the schools alone to save 
America. 


Scnoon supervision was first recognized in laws in 
the famous school laws of Massachusetts, passed in 
1789. “All the schools must be visited as often as 
once in six months,” but “reasonable notice ” had to 
be given the teacher of the projected visit. 


WE present this week a vast amount of material 
for Bird day, which it is hoped may be observed in 
all the schools of the country. The article by Super- 
intendent C. A. Babcock, the originator of Bird day, 
contains all the suggestions necessary to make the 
celebration a success. 


Tue Chicago and Northwestern and the Union 
Pacific issue a joint leaflet of forty-two pages, en- 
titled “When in Colorado,” in which they give the 
details of trips through the Rockies. The descriptions 
are full, and the illustrations attractive. It will be 
sent, postage prepaid, upon application to the North- 
western railroad, Omaha, Chicago, 423 Broadway, New 
York, or 5 State street, Boston. 


VOLUME OF PROCEEDINGS FOR 1894. 


The “ Addresses and Proceedings of the N. E. A. 
at Asbury Park, 1894,” is the first great rival of the 
volume of 1887. It is not as valuable, probably, as 
the volume of 1893, which reported the Chicago con- 
gresses, but it is more satisfactory, in that it gives the 
discussions and the life of the session. The Chicago 
meeting had a programme that engulfed the editor, 
who, with the skill of a Grant, marched heroically 
and persistently through all “copy,” and gave us the 
grandest educational volume ever published ; but this 
volume of 1894 is a photograph of what was said, 
and of all that was said, at Asbury Park. It can be 
had for $2.00. 


MEETINGS OF THE N. E. A. 


The National Teachers’ Association was organized 
at Philadelphia in 1857, and the National Educational 
Association at Cleveland in 1870. The meetings have 
been held four times at Saratoga Springs, 1882, 1883, 
1885, 1892; three times at Chicago, 1863, 1887, 1893 ; 
twice at Philadelphia, 1857, 1879; twice at Nashville, 
1868 and 1889; once each at Cincinnati, 1858 ; Wash- 
ington, 1859; Buffalo, 1860; Ogdensburg, 1864 ; 
Harrisburgh, 1865; Indianapolis, 1866; Trenton, 
1869; Cleveland, 1870; St. Louis, 1871; Boston, 
1872; Elmira, 1873; Detroit, 1874; Minneapolis, 
1875; Baltimore, 1876; Louisville, 1877; Chautau- 
qua, 1880; Atlanta, 1881; Madison, 1884; Topeka, 
1886; San Francisco, 1888; St. Paul, 1890; Toronto, 
1891; Asbury Park, 1894. 


PROFANITY AND VULGARITY. 


There is a movement on foot to arouse and concen- 
trate public opinion against profanity and vulgarity 
of speech. Let the good work go on. There is abso- 
lutely no excuse for either profanity or vulgarity of 
speech. ‘They are weak as well as wicked. It is true 
that some men of intellectual power are profane, but 
it is to their discredit rather than to the credit of pro- 
fanity. The only explanation of their habit is that it 
was formed in childhood, in their school days. The 
teacher can well afford to make special effort to im- 
press the uselessness and folly of both profanity and 
vulgarity of speech. A committee of public-spirited 
citizens ask that an hour be set apart early in April 
for a talk by the teacher upon “ Reverence and Purity 
of Speech.” It is thought that the first out-of-door 
sports of the season offer peculiar temptation to boys 
in this direction. If teachers can help to fortify them, 
they will do good service to the child as well as to the 
community. 


EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES. 


T. B. Stowell, Ph. D., principal of the Potsdam 
(N. Y.) normal school, issues an eighteen-page pam- 
phlet on “The Training of Teachers,” which uses 
technical professional phrases with much heroism :— 


PRINCIPLES ASSUMED. 


1. The unity of the self or soul. 

2. The transmission and the inheritance of psychic traite. 

3. The constancy of the totality of self-energy. The total 
energy of the self is constant. 

4. Potentiality of innate energy. The relation of the potency 
and the kinesis is variable. The amount of energy at command 
at a given time is limited. 

5. The end or final cause of training or discipline, or experi- 
ence, is to render the potency of the self kinetic; to make the 
potential actual. 

6. The automaticity of the self, or the response of the self to 
stimuli. 

7. The acquisition of conditions, both physical and psychical, 
which conserve energy, subjective and objective, and which in- 
sure a strong tendency toward a certainty of conduct, namely, 
habit. 

8. The possible acquirement of such conditions of soul or 
self as will incite to a given conduct, namely, tastes. 

These tastes are the effect or concomitant of habit, and in 

turn create habit. 


YOUR MASTERPIECE. 


Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, in his preface to 
“Prince Otto,” says: “I still purpose, this book or 
the next, to launch a masterpiece.” Mr. Stevenson 
did good work early, often, and long, and all because 
he hoped that each would be a masterpiece, or at least 
prepare him to make the next book such. He was 
not one of the men who was looking back to a bit of 
brilliant work once accomplished. 

The Journat does not think teachers have special 
weaknesses, more than lawyers, clergymen, or physi- 
cians; nor that they are specially stronger. It thinks 
teachers have their own characteristic strength and 
weakness, as other professional people have, and that 
every weakness has a corresponding strength. One of 
the weaknesses of teachers is a liability to reach high- 
water mark early in life, and spend much of their 
professional life in nursing special pride in that 
achievement. 

Young teachers are apt to champion new ideas. 
They are apt to be reformatory. They retain this 
spirit until they make a more or less recognized suc- 
cess in administration, in method, or in scholarship, 
after which they are apt to be sensitively jealous of 
the masterpiece of the past. Colonel Parker’s irrita- 
bility over Mr. Frye’s geography is too good an illus- 
tration to pass unrecorded in the best of spirit. It is 
not especially against Colonel Parker. It is a profes- 
sional weakness. So long as he was looking forward, 
like Stevenson, to the launching of a masterpiece, 
—“this book or the next,”— he was struggling and 
growing, but the moment he thought his masterpiece 
behind him and that he was the auth«rity in geog- 
raphy, he shouted “ Whoa!” from the tail of progress 
louder than any American educator in twenty 
years. Of course, Colonel Parker will not continue in 
that frame of mind. He cannot; he is not made that 
way. He will be stimulated to renewed efforts, but 
the illustration is suggestive. Anything that can 
temporarily induce such a man to grasp the brakes 
frantically is worthy temporary study. 

Great minds in art, literature, science, and invention 
always see the landing of their masterpiece either in 
hand or just ahead of them. It is as vicious to have 
it too far ahead, or too high above, as to have it be- 
hind. It must be just in hand or just ahead. 


VACATION TRAVEL. 

Arrangements have been made so that it is possible 
for teachers to go to California to better advantage 
than at any other time, with the possible exception of 
1888, It will be possible to go to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, with side trips in Colorado and Salt 
Lake City, with sleeping cars, entire berth both ways, 
and all meals going and expenses on the side trips in 
Colorado and Salt Lake City, for a sum surprisingly 
low. The figures cannot be published as we go to press, 
but they can undoubtedly be furnished to correspond- 
ents by the time any reader can send an inquiry. 

You can go from Boston to Colorado and return for 
$51.65, including membership in the Association. This 
of course, merely pays the railroad fares. You cat 
take sleeping car to Chicago and reclining chair car 
from there to Denver, one night, for $11.00 out and 
back, or two in a berth to Chicago and chair car be- 


yond, for $5.50; so that for $57.15 each of two people 


can go to Denver, Colorado Springs, and Manitou and 
return, or one in a berth for $62.65; sleeping car bot! 
ways, $23.00, or two in a berth, $11.50. Three meals 
a day on the way, $4.00. Niagara Falls or Lake 
Chautauqua is included in these figures. 

Arrangements will be made for everything, f77es, 
meals, sleeper, two excursions in Colorado, with expenses 
on the excursions, all going and returning — except 
meals returning — with side trip to Niagara Falls or 
Lake Chautauqua, for $67.00, $72.00, or $84.00, de- 
pendent upon which of the three above schemes you 
elect. Each provides for three meals a day going, two 
days’ first-class hotel board at Manitou or Colorado 
Springs. In brief, one may go for either of these 
prices : — 

A, $51.65, railroad fares and membership. 
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B. $57.15, with half berth to Chicago and return, 
and reclining chair from Chicago and return. 

C. $62.65, with full berth to Chicago and return, 
and reclining chair car beyond. 

D. $63.15, with half berth all the way to Denver 
and return. 

EF. $74.65, with full berth both ways. 

F, With three meals a day going. 

B. $61.15. D. $67.15. 
C. $66.65. E. $78.65. 

G. Everything first-class both ways, except meals 
returning, with two excursions, with two days’ hotel at 
Manitou or Colorado Springs, and meals on the second 
excursion also, will probably be massed for about 
$80.65. 

The Yellowstone trip can probably be made from 
Boston to Boston, including all meals, full berth in 
sleeping car, side trips in Colorado, Salt Lake, 
etc., with the entire five and a half days’ staging in 
the Yellowstone Park, for about $190.00. This can 
probably be reduced in various ways as low as $96.00, 
without meals and with one day in the Yellowstone 
and allowing for two in a berth. Of course, there are 
all prices between the $96.00 and the $190.00, getting 
in every case the full value of your money. 

You can probably return via Kansas City, St Louis, 
Detroit, and Niagara Falls, without extra expense ; 
via Kansas City, St. Louis, Washington, and New 
York, for slight extra cost. 

These figures may be slightly modified, but so far 
as can be learned at this writing, they fairly represent 
the opportunity that is to be offered teachers to go to 
the Rockies. The figures are based on Boston. They 
will be correspondingly low from all other points. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


Onty One WeeEk’s SALARY RECOVERABLE. — The 
supreme court of Michigan has decided, in the case of 
Derry v. Board of Education of East Saginaw, that 
under a contract of hiring, which contained the follow- 
ingclause: “Said board reserving to itself the right 
e « to discharge said teacher at any time when- 
ever it may desire to terminate this contract, upon 
one week’s written notice to said teacher by its com- 
mittee on teachers and text-books,” and the board 
refused him employment at the opening of the school, 
that was equivalent to notice, and entitled him to 
recover for only one week’s salary. 


Power or Scuoont Boarps To FINE TEACHERS. 


The question was raised in the case of People v. 
Board of Education, recently before the court of ap- 
peals of New York, as to the power of such boards to 
fine principals and teachers. The occasion for it was 
the fining of a principal of one of the public schools 
in the city of New York by the board of education, 
“fifteen days’ pay for disobeying the instructions of 
the city superintendent,” to review and reverse the 
imposition of which fine she instituted proceedings. 
She contended that the board had no authority to im- 
pose the fine, and in this the court says that it thinks 
she was clearly right. The imposition of a fine, it goes 
on to say, is a species of punishment, and before any 
body, tribunal, or officer can impose it authority there- 
for must be clearly found in some statute. The New 
York city consolidation act of 1882 provides that the 
board of education “shall have full control of the publie 
schools and the public school system of the city, subject 
only to the general statutes of the state upon educa- 
tion”; and this was the sole provision of law invoked by 
the board in this case as authority for the imposition 
of the fine. Under it the board of education may estab- 
lish schools, the court says, regulate the course of in- 
struction therein, and shape the entire educational 
system for thecity. It may provide for the discipline 
and government of the scholars in the schools. But 
could it impose pecuniary fines upon them for any 
misconduct or dereliction, and thus deprive them of 
their property ? Could it imprison them, or sit in 
solemn judgment upon them, and order the infliction 
of corporal punishment upon them? If it could not 
do these things, much less could it discipline or pun- 
ish teachers in these ways. The principal never in 


any way submitted herself to such a jurisdiction, and 
there is no general law which confers it. If the board 
could thus deprive her of fifteen days’ pay, where is 
the limit? Why could it not deprive her of one 
month’s pay, or a whole year’s salary, already earned ? 
If it could compel her to forfeit money already earned, 
why could it not enforce a fine against her other prop- 
erty? If the board has such a power, where are its 
limits, and who is to define them? If the board had 
adopted by-laws for the regulation of the schools and 
the teachers therein, and the principal had assented 
to them, then they might have become binding upon 
her as part of her contract with the board, and, under 
such by-laws, it might have had power of discipline 
and control over teachers which it could not otherwise 
have or possess. But here there was no by-law, rule, 
or regulation, known or assented to by the principal, 
under which any fine could be imposed upon her. 
The board of education can, under certain conditions 
mentioned in the laws, remove teachers, and, by the 
exercise of that power, it can protect the schools 
against the incompetency and the improper conduct of 
teachers. The board of education is a kind of munici- 
pal or governmental corporation, and no such corpora- 
tion has power to impose fines or to pass ordinances 
authorizing the imposition of fines without the clear 
authority of some statute. 


THE DENVER MEETING OF THE N. EF. A. 


The programme for the general sessions of the 
National Educational Association, which is to meet at 
Denver, July 9-12, has been made public, and leaves 
no possible doubt that the meeting will be one of 
great interest and value. The programme restricts 
each of the three morning sessions to the discussion 
of a single subject, and opportunity is to be permitted 
for general discussion under the five-minute rule. 
The three topics that have been selected to be pre- 
sented and discussed on this occasion are : — 

1. The Coérdination of Studies in Elementary Edu- 
eation. 2. The Duty and Opportunity of the Schools 
in Promoting Patriotism and Good Citizenship. 5. 
The Instruction and Improvement of Teachers now at 
Work in the Schools. 

These topics are all practical and of interest to 
teachers of all grades and in all sections of the 
country. Papers on the first topic are to be pre- 
sented by President DeGarmo of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Professor Jackman of the Cook County Normal 
School, and Professor Charles MeMurry of Illinois 
Normal University. The papers on the second topic 
are to be by Supervisor Martin of Boston, Principal 
Johnson of the Winthrop training school, Columbia, 
S. C., and by Superintendent Marble of Omaha. On 
the third subject the leading speakers are to be Pro- 
fessor A. D. Olin of Kansas State University, Pro- 
fessor Earl Barnes of Stanford University, and 
Superintendent Jones of Cleveland, Ohio. Evening 
addresses on general topics are to be made by the 
president of the Association (who re-introduces the 
former custom of an annual presidential address), 
Chancellor W. H. Payne of Nashville, the venerable 
Professor Joseph Le Conte of the University of Cali- 
fornia, President Baker of the University of Colorado, 
and Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, editor of Zhe Outlook. 

As an indication of the representative character of 
the programme for the general sessions, it is interest- 
ing to know that twenty-eight names appear upon it, 
all but one of which are those of active teachers. Of 
these, fourteen are engaged in public school work, six 
in normal schools, and seven in colleges and universi- 
ties. The Western states (if Missouri be included in 
them) are represented by twelve speakers, the Eastern 
states by ten, the distinctively Southern states by 
three, and the Dominion of Canada by one. In all, 
eighteen states are represented. The representation of 
women on the programme is smaller than usual, 
owing, it is officially announced, to declinations re- 
ceived from those whose presence was most desired. 
It will be observed with regret that the programme 
does not contain the name of Dr. Harris, commis- 
sioner of education. But after due deliberation, Dr. 
Harris has decided that his health requires a rest 


from active work, and he proposes to sail for Europe 
before the date of the Denver meeting. 

In addition to the eight sessions of the General 
Association above noted, there will be ten sessions of 
the National Council of Education (from July 5-9), 
and two sessions of each of ten departments, as 
follows : — 

The departments of Kindergarten Education, of 
Elementary Education, of Secondary Education, 
of Higher Education, of Normal Education, of Indus- 
trial Education, of Art Education, of Music Educa- 
tion, of Business Education, and of Child Study. In 
each department there will be a variety of papers and 
discussions on topics of special interest to teachers, 
by eminent men and women in each educational field 
The National Herbart Club will also hold two open 
sessions for the discussion of important topics. 

The programmes contain no sensational features, 
but indicate a convention where much hard work will 
be done and much good of the most practical character 
accomplished. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Grant freedom to the children in this joyous spring ; 
Better men hereafter 
Shall we have for laughter 

Freely shouted to the woods, till all the echoes ring. 
Send the children up 
To the high hill top, 
Or deep in the wood’s recesses 


To woo spring’s caresses. —WSelected. 


Lord Rosebery is said to be a most charming talker. 

Mr. Hamlin Garland, it is said, is engaged on a novel of Da- 
kota life. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne called himself ‘‘ the obscurest man of 
letters in America.” ’ 

Rudyard Kipling’s ‘“*‘ Jungle Book” has been selected for 
publication as a book for the blind, an edition in raised letters 
being now in preparation. 

Letters from Mr. and Mrs. T. B. Aldrich, who are on their 
way to England from Japan, say that during their visit to Can- 
ton they were stoned in the street. 

The libraries of Harvard University contain the photograph 
of every graduate of that institution since 1752, making a gal- 
lery of over 26,000 pictures. It is proposed to get up a gallery 
of graduates of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Portland, Me., is noted not only as the birthplace of Long- 
fellow, but of other contributors to literature. Among Amer- 
ican writers the names of Nathaniel Parke Willis, Sarah Payson 
Willis (‘‘ Fanny Fern”), Richard Storrs Willis, John Neal, 
Caroline Dana Howe, and Elizabeth Oakes Smith, belong to 
Portland, Me. 

Secretary Gresham, under the authority of congress, has 
signed the contract for the monument to mark the birthplace of 
Washington at Wakefield, Va., on the Potomac, which must 
be completed not later than July 1, 1896. The contractor ex- 
pects to land the thirty-eight ton monolith on the site within a 
year from now. 

It appears that in Japan one factor entering into the problem 
of the choice of a daughter-in-law is her skill in raising silk- 
worms. The thread spun by the silkworm is said to be regular 
and even in proportion as the worm has been regularly and care- 
fully fed. The prospective mother-in-law carefully and minutely 
examines the evenness of the silk thread in the material of the 
garments worn by the young lady before giving her assent to 
the betrothal. 

Tue Cary Sristers.—Artist George G. Rockwood of New 
York contributes this story of the Cary sisters: ‘‘ It is well 
known that the gifted writers, Alice and Phebe Cary, declined 
matrimony, yet were always letting off their wit at their spinster 
condition. One Sunday evening Horace Greeley, Frank Car- 
penter, and other friends were dining with them, when Phebe 
had so stirred up Mr. Greeley with her fun that he said, ‘ Phebe, 
we'll have to put a curb on you.’ ‘Not a bit,’ she said; ‘I 
would rather have a bridal.’”’ 

There is to be a revival of the curfew in Canada, and if it 
prove successful in the cities and towns of that dominion, it is 
not unlikely that it may be used in some parts of the United 
States, writes John Gilmer Speed in a short history of that his- 
toric bell in a recent Ladies’ Home Journal. The law 
which has been enacted by the legislatures of Quebec and On- 
tario was drafted by the Society for the Protection of Women 
and Children, and provides that the municipal councils in cities, 
towns, and incorporated villages shall have the power to pass 
by-laws for the regulation of the time after which children shall 
not be in the streets at nightfall without proper guardianship. 
The law also provides that these councils shall cause a bell to 
be rung at or near the time appointed, as a warning, to be called 
the curfew bell, after which the children so required to be at 
their homes or off the streets shall be liable to be warned by 
anysconstable or police officer to go home. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[Contributors and querists of this department are requested to 
send their correct names and addresses with contributions, not 
necessarily for use, but that we may know to whom to direct 
any personal correspondence. | 


YALE COLLEGE. 


President Dwight’s greatest service to Yale, perhaps, has 
been his steady and persistent emphasis upon the need of keep- 
ing the college as the central idea in every phase of the man- 
agement and direction of the institution. With 1,150 under- 
graduates in the college and 662 in the Sheffield scientific 
school, the president, with the thorough support of the faculty, 
has thought that the interests of these students should not be 
secondary in any respect to those of the 138 graduate students, 
or to those of the schools of theology, medicine, or law. The 
announcements of the annual catalogue, the statements about 
the 280 odd courses of instruction in the college, with the repe- 
tition and addition of courses for graduate instruction, the 
arrangement of the limited system of elective studies, the care- 
ful gradation of work, the announcement and choice of text- 
books to be studied, the devices for keeping a constant check 
upon the students and their work, all show anyone who is used 
to the university methods, which prevail in so many of the 
smaller institutions, that Yale is distinctly conservative in her 
ideals and her tendencies. And the chances are that it is a good 
thing. One thing which our workers in higher education have 
got to do is to recognize honestly and clearly that there cannot 
be intelligent or useful university work except upon an ample 
preliminary, college foundation. The college or preparatory 
work should lead naturally to the highest and broadest intel- 
lectual work of the university schools; but it must also be com- 
plete in itself, and prepare its students to take the highest 
places in the world of action. It ought to give the noblest 
university ideals of culture and intellect, and it can fit for suc- 
cessful life without sacrificing any ideals of the truest and best 
manhood. It is these very ideals which the college has as its 
first purpose, surpassing in importance any mere study or 
knowledge. This is what Yale has stood for consistently, and 
her influence, if it has been what it ought, should have made 
the college an integral part of our ideal of a higher educational 
system. Her ideal, and the famous Yale spirit which it culti- 
vates, is what has given Yale men success; not in football] 
alone, but in railway and business administration, in social 
circles, and in political management. Partly because there is 
very little real democracy about it, it is the ideal which comes 
nearer to that of the majority of Americans to-day than any 
other. W. 


GREAT BATTLES. 


The battle of Leipsic, fought between Napoleon and the 
allies on October 16, 18, and 19, 1813, involved the greatest 
numbers of men. Napoleon had 160,000 men; the allies — 
Russia, Prussia, Austria, Sweden, Denmark, and Great Britain 
—had 240,000 men. From the number of combatants and from 
the number of powers represented, this is sometimes known as 
the battle of nations, and may, perhaps, be not improperly esti- 
mated the greatest battle recalled in history. But the battle 
that involved, perhaps, the most important results to the world 
was Waterloo, fought June 18, 1815, between Napoleon and the 
allies. Had Napoleon conquered, France would have overrun 
Europe again, and Great Britain as well, and the history of the 
last seventy-five years would have been vastly different. There 
were other decisive battles, however, before Waterloo; and if 
any one of them had turned out differently, perhaps Waterloo 
might never have been needed. | Creasy, in his famous book. 
‘* Decisive Battles of the World,” describes these battles: 
Marathon, B. C. 490; Syracuse, B. C. 413; Arbela, B.C. 331: 
Metaurus, B. C. 207; Tentoburg, A. D. 9; Chalons, 451; Tours. 
732; Hastings, 1066; Orleans, 1429; the Spanish Armada, 
1588 ; Blenheim, 1704; Pultowa, 1709; Saratoga, 1777; Valruy, 
1792, and Waterloo. There have been decisive battles since 
then, too, notably Solferino, 1859; Gettysburg, July, 1863; 
Sadowa, 1866; Mars-la-Tour and Gravelotte, August, 1870. 


AN EXPLODED “CHESTNUT.” 


In 1866 Guyot’s ‘‘ Common School Geography ” said: ‘+ Nearly 
two-thirds of all the rice grown in the United States is produced 
in South Carolina, Georgia being next in the amount raised.” 
Since this date our geographers have followed the statement 
here given, though it long ago ceased to be true. 

A late edition of Barnes’ ‘‘ Complete Geography” says: 
** South Carolina excels every other state in the quantity of the 
rice and in the quality of cotton produced.” 

Appleton’s ‘Standard Higher Geography” says: ‘South 
Carolina is noted for its rice.” 

Maury’s ‘‘ Manual of Geography,” a book that plumes itself 
on being in the lead, says: ‘ South Carolina is the leading state 
in the Union in the production of rice.” This is under South 
Carolina; but when treating of Louisiana this authority says: 
‘* Louisiana produces more rice than any other state.” 

Harper’s “* Common School Geography ” says: ‘‘ South Caro- 
lina, the Palmetto State, produces more rice than any other 
state.” 


Butler's ‘‘ Elementary and Complete Geographies ” agree in 


saying: ‘In the production of rice, South Carolina is the first 


state in the Union.” 

April 9th, 1894, the JournaL or Epucation said: ‘* South 
Carolina leads in rice, and is fifth in cotton.” And again, 
November 15th, it has the following: ‘‘ What state leads in the 
production of rice?” The answer is ‘ South Carolina.” 

Rand & MeNally’s ‘‘ New Pocket Atlas,” published in 1892, 
gives the production of rice as follows: South Carolina, 32,- 
366,400 pounds; Louisiana, 74,750,000 pounds. 

From a pamphlet published by the state of Louisiana, I glean 
the following: In 1885, South Carolina produced 50,450,000 
pounds of rice, while Louisiana produced 100,050,000 pounds. 
In 1890, the figures were 49,000,000 to 87,750,000. In 1891, 
they were 45,887,400 to 109,778,200. In 1892, the production 
stood as follows: South Carolina, 50,000,000; Louisiana, 205,- 
000,000, the production for this year being estimated. The 
entire amount for the United States for 1892 is placed at 
255,000,000 pounds. R. C. Storey. 


A TEACHER’S PLAINT. 


To the Editor: Y think I must be one of those teachers 
who, according to Miss Burt, ‘‘ perfectly despise giving a draw- 
ing lesson.” The following poem is the production of a warped 
mind, tottering on the last verge of sanity : — 


Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumors of clay, color, form, and sticks, 
Of sharpened scissors with cruel, murd’rous points, 
And pencils rubbed a la truncated cone, 
Might never reach me more! My heart is pained, 
My soul is sick with every day’s attempt 
To train the infant mind to draw and mold. 
Is there no reason in our mighty board, 
That must condemn a child of tender years, 
Infants six summers old, who can receive 
Instruction but for half the busy day, 
To waste their precious time in useless drill 
Of drawing lessons, which their teacher, worn 
With all the cares and worries of her life, 
Can scarcely teach or understand herself? 
Each day brings forth unto the little one 
Some drill in drawing which but clogs his mind, 
And dulls his intellect, and stuns and thwarts 
Imagination, and so saps his strength. : 
He has no thought for sums and other work. 
He sees the blithesome cat, but cannot spell its name ; 
He reads not in his books of fairy tales 
And little primers gay; he cannot tell 
What two and two will make; he does not know 
E’en how his name to write; alas, alas! 
He has no time for these, defrauded child. 
What is our board? Tell me, where is it at? 
For what board, knowing this to be the truth 
And having human feelings, does not blush 
And hang its head to call itself a board? 
Where will our weary teachers end their woes? 
For me, I fear, my dizzy brain will reel 
And in some grewsome home for bedlamites, 
Where chaos reigns and pandemonium dwells, 
Will part this life a Raving Maniac! 

— First Grade Teacher. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Is it true that Jefferson Davis was banqueted in Boston ? 


Yes; on October 11, 1859. 


— I have seen the word Abhidharmapitaka used as a philo- 
sophical term. What in the name of goodness is it? C. B. 

It is that part of the Buddhist scriptures which treats of 
philosophy. It means primarily ‘‘a basket of metaphysics,” 
and hence is used sometimes in derision in reference to all 
religious philosophy. 


— Is there a poem in classic literature known as A. B. C.”’? 
Miss J. 
Chaucer wrote a poem which he called ** An A. B.C..." a 
prayer to the Virgin Mary. Each stanza begins with a differ- 
ent letter of the alphabet from A to Z. 


— What work touching the United States was written by the 
late Comte de Paris ? M. A. B. 


A History of the Civil War. 


— In what Massachusetts town is the Whittier homestead ! 
Is it open to the public ? in EY. 


(1) East Haverhill, Mass. (2) The house is in the care of 
the Whittier Memorial Association and is open to the public. 


— What ever became of the Presidential Fund of $250,000 
raised on February 2, 1881? It was understood at the time that 
the interest on this was to be given to the senior ex-president 
of the United States. GeorGE B. A. 


— Some one in the queries column of the JournaL, March 
21, asks what section of Cesar, Book I., has twenty-seven in- 
finitives depending on one verb of saying. It is section 44. 
containing the address of ‘+ Ariovistus to Cesar.” 


Manchester, N. H. CELIA SHERMAN. 


W. A. Holcomb, school commissioner second Chautau - 
qua district, New York: I find the Journal of Education 
to be one of the most comprehensive and practical papers 
published for the money, and I take pleasure in recom- 
mending it to our teachers. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Proaress in LANGUAGE. With especial reference to 
English. By Otto Jespersen. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
370 pp. Price, $1.90. 

Dr. Jespersen’s book is in nearly every sense a noteworthy 
contribution to the study of language. It is not to be expected 
that all the ideas of any man will be correct, and when one finds 
that many of his ideas run counter to what the popular notion 
considers to be fixed and settled truth, and the popular notion has 
been shaped by Whitney and Max Miiller, discretion in accept- 
ing them is surely wisdom. Dr. Jespersen has advanced many 
new ideas in this book, and it looks as if many of them had 
come to stay. Fis work is only another evidence for those who 
believe that the proper starting place for any study whatever is 
not the ‘‘ literature ” of the study, the books and the essays and 
the monographs and the magazine articles written about it, but 
is, or should.be, the ‘‘ sources,” the very bottom facts from 
which every student has a right to make his own deductions, if 
only he will be sure to use his material honestly and study it 
exhaustively. He is very likely to duplicate the work of an- 
other, it is true, if he does not find out what other students 
have done, but he is more likely to find that other students have 
left room for further and more exact study. In any case, work 
which is done with the sources,— whatever the subject,—is 
never wasted, even if no addition is made to the world’s stock of 
knowledge, while time spent over literature forany purpose 
except those of literature itself, could rarely not have been 
better employed. 

Dr. Jespersen’s study of the growth of language, of its evolu- 
tion, primarily, out of Gothic and old German through Middle 
English, into the language we are using to-day, is one of the 
most interesting linguistic works which has appeared in English. 
It is interesting, because it is thorough, exhaustive, scholarly. 
The reader has the feeling that, in reading it, he is getting at 
the ideas of one who knows all about what” hejjis” saying, and it 
is finished with the confidence that one has added something, 
considerable to most of us, to his own stock of permanent, usa- 
ble knowledge. Appealing primarily to students of English, 
whatever their department,— and Dr. Jespersen has studied the 
nineteenth century as closely as any period,— there are few in- 
telligent users of language who will not find here means of add- 
ing considerably to their enjoyment in the use of language. 


THe or Buppna AccorpdING TO OLD Rec- 
orps. Told by Paul Carus. Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing Company. 275 pp. $1.50. 

The revival of Buddhism, or rather the interest in its impor- 
tation in this country, is an extremely interesting phase of con- 
temporary religion and intellectual history. It seems to mean 
that the great feeling of unrest and dissatisfaction which 
brought on the revolt from orthodoxy in Congregationalism half 
a century and more ago, among the most highly developed in- 
tellectual circles, has permeated a lower social, or rather a less 
intellectually educated, stratum of the people, and has worked 
a demand for something which shall satisfy their soul longings. 
They are distrustful of everything which has any tinge of the 
old orthodoxy, but they fear even more whatever is avowedly 
hostile to this same orthodoxy; for substantial respectability is 
one of the things to which they cling most tenaciously. : 

The gospel of Buddha promises them much that they long 
for. Old, older even than this Christianity whose dogma they 
so dislike, the gospel of. Buddha offers just that ideal element 
which so fascinates — because it is the true and vital element 
in every religion, under whatever creed it may be veiled. 
Looked at impartially, it is very easy to see the fascination 
which such a gospel has for many people at the present time 
in the United States. And if one chooses, it is just as easy to 
see the differences between this gospel from India, and the 
gospels which have made Europe and America what they are. 
There are excrescences grown upon both, but beneath them is 
the vital distinction between life and nothing. 


LECTURES FACILES POUR LETUDE DU FRANGAIS. Par 

Paul Berey. New York: William R. Jenkins. 256 pp. 

Dr. Bercy has prepared this admirable manual in order to 
furnish teachers with the means of continuing their class-room 
work beyond the point where it is left by his remarkably suc- 
cessful ** Le Francais pratique,” following out the principles and 
methods there laid down. A large assortment of interesting 
short stories, from the best of modern writers, have been care- 
fully edited and arranged with a view of leading the pupil safely 
and profitably through the intricacies of the subjunctive and 
subsequent grammatical problems. The success of the effort 
is assured almost in its inception. 


SPANISH SIMPLIFIED Hugo’s Simplified System. New 

York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

The New York branch of Isaac Pitman & Sons have become 
the American agents of the London “ Institute for Teaching 
Foreign Languages,” and will represent the publications of the 
institute in this country. Besides a series of interesting and 
suggestive Spanish text-books, embodying the principles of 
‘‘Hugo’s Simplified System,” they have recently issued a 
monthly periodical, ‘‘ Foreign Languages Made Easy,” in which 
teachers will find a considerable amount of easy reading matter 
in French, German, Spanish, and Italian. 


BresipEs Professor Brinton’s Mayan Primer, just 
issued, the third volume of the ‘* Publications of the University 
of Pennsylvania Series of Philology, Literature, and Archeol- 
ogy ” (Boston: Ginn & Co.) will include a study of the Rhymes 
of Gower’s ‘*Confessio Amantis,” by Professor Morton W. 

Haston, and an essay on ‘‘ Social Changes in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury, as Reflected in Contemporary Literature,” by Professor 
Edward P. Cheyney. A number of other papers for the follow- 
ing volume have been announced, promising to maintain in the 
highest degree the interest and value of the set. 


Beyonp THE Dreams or Avaricre. By Walter Be- 
sant. New York: Harper & Brothers. Illustrated. 337 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

This is one of the best of Besant’s novels, both in its motive 
and spirit. 
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HARVARD COLLEGE BY AN OxontAN. George Birk- 
beck Hill. New York: Macmillan & Co. 337 pp. $2.25. 

A couple of years ago, Mr. George Birkbeck Hill came over 
from the English Oxford and settled down for several months 
to live among the teachers and students and hangers-on of Har- 
vard. Of course, he has written a book about his sojourn, in 
which he tells his English friends what he found out. Mr. Hill 
isa good student, and something of a scholar, as well, and, 
being an Oxford man of the current generation, he has much 
less insularity than is usually credited to his countrymen. He 
read a good many books about Harvard,— reading books is the 
professional characteristic of an English university man,— but, 
probably also because he is an Oxford man, he went to many 
other sources of information. He called upon the professors, 
and talked much with them; went to baseball games, and class- 
rooms, and similar undergraduate functions; and watched with 
very intelligent interest everything that was being done. 

Mr. Hill’s book has been written about by a great many of 
the men who are most thoroughly acquainted with all phases 
of Harvard life. They have, now and then, found something 
to disagree with, but, on the whole, there has been a remarka- 
ble agreement in the opinion that Mr. Hill apprehended — 
which is Latin for caught on to —the Harvard spirit, to a 
surprising degree. It is this which gives his book its chief 
value. Rarely is an institution of any sort equally fortunate 
in finding someone who can express, as well as Mr. Hill has 
done for Harvard, the spirit of its life, its ideals and methods 
and faults, the atmosphere which makes it peculiarly different 
from its predecessors and its contemporaries. 


COMMEMORATIVE ADDRESSES BY PARKE GODWIN. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 239 pp. $1.75. 

A commemorative address is not, perhaps, the best biography 
of any man, nor yet the truest picture of the complete life and 
character. And, perhaps, the true, complete account of other 
men’s habits and failings may not be what most of us need for 
our own best good. There is much inspiration, much sugges- 
tion, much inducement to live better, to be nobler, to act more 
truly as we wish to do in the rare moments of our highest 
thought, in these addresses, in which one who was a friend and 
companion of George William Curtis, the ideal citizen, of 
Edwin Booth, the finished artist, of Louis Kossuth, the inspir- 
ing patriot, of John James Audubon, the true lover of nature, 
of William Cullen Bryant, the lovely poet, in which one who 
knew them and admired them tells of what they did and what 
they stand for. The generation of the present owes much to 
these men of the past half century. It is a duty to ourselves 
that we should appreciate how great is our debt, and under- 
stand what has been given us by those who made possible the 
civilization and culture which so greatly aids the work of the 
present. 


Roman Lire in LATIN Prose AND VERSE. Selected 
and edited by Harry Thurston Peck and Robert Arrowsmith. 
New York: American Book Company. 256pp. Price, $1.50. 
There have been a number of excellent Latin books issued 

within the last few years, but among them all there has not been 

one which affords a better augury for the future of Latin than 
this manual of Roman life, prepared by Professors Peck of 

Columbia and Arrowsmith of the New York Teachers’ College. 

Beginning with the old nursery songs dating back to the days 

when men had not thought of writing : — 

‘* Lalla, lalla, lalla, aut dormi aut lacta,” 
or such charms as,— 
‘* Huat, hanat, huat, ista pista sista,” 

including extracts from nearly all the well-known Latin writers 

and from many hardly known except to the professed students, 

and ending with that magnificent Christian hymn : — 
‘* Dies irae, dies illa 
Solvet saeculum in favilla. 
Teste David cum Sibylla,”— 

we have in this volume a collection of extracts from Latin 

prose and verse which, together, reveal well-nigh every phase 

of Roman life. The selections have been edited,—it is un- 
necessary to say well edited,— with a view to their use as sup- 
plementary reading, for sight work in the classroom or outside. 

The hard words are translated, the allusions explained, the 


meaning, so far as this is desirable, made "clear. It is a book 
which ought to be used in’every secondary school in America. 


Maynarp’s Frencuy Anp GerMAN Texts. New 

York: Maynard, Merrill, & Co. 20 and 25 cents each. 

The rapidity with which the publishers of Maynard’s admirable 
little texts for the use of modern language teachers are issuing new 
volumes is a mostencouraging sign, not only of the immediate 
success which has rewarded their undertaking, but of the in- 
creasing demand for modern language books suitable for young 
pupils. It would be impossible to announce the titles of all 
these ‘‘ petites histoires enfantine” and ‘livres d’ instruction 
et de divertissement,” and these ‘* kindliche geschichten ” which 
are appearing with unabated frequency. It is enough to say 
that no teacher of French or German can afford to be ignorant 
of these volumes. The elementary series now appearing will 
be followed soon by numerous volumes equally well adapted 
for more advanced and older pupils. 


SoutH Leariets. Numbers 48 to 55. For sale 
at the Old South Meeting House, Boston. Price, 5 cents 
each. 

The eight numbers added to the ** Old South Leaflets ” during 
the current year contain some of the most significant documents, 
or selections, concerning the earliest history of the Plymouth 
and Bay Colonies, which were united in Massachusetts. The 
first and one of the half dozen great historians of Massachu- 
setts was Governor Bradford of Plymouth, and all who cannot 
read his splendid narrative of the Pilgrim settlement,--- a narra- 
tive to which is due, more than to anything else, the curious 
worship of our Pilgrim Fathers,--- will gladly welcome the two 
reprints containing his memoir of Elder Brewster, and his 
‘First Dialogue.” Second only to Bradford, if second to any, 
was John Winthrop, whose ‘* Conclusions for the Plantation in 
New England” forms the third of these leaflets. ‘*‘ New Eng- 
land’s First Fruits,” a letter of 1648, contains the earliest ac- 
count of the college at Cambridge. which had just graduated its 
first class. The other numbers contain the beginning of John 
Eliot’s Indian grammar, John Cotton’s ‘‘ God’s Promise to his 
Plantation,” some letters from Roger Williams to Winthrop, 
and Thomas Hooker’s ‘‘ Way of the Churches of New Eng- 
land.” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF POPULATION. By T. R. Mathews. 1798-1803. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 

THE RanD-MCNALLY GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. Chicago: 
Rand. McNally. & (o. 

THE ARTHURIAN Fpic. By Humphreys Gurterpv. Price, $2.00. 
— THE ®ToRY OF VEDIC INDIA. By Zenaide A. Ragezin. Price, 
$1.50.—THE ATHAMRPRA. By Washington Irving. Edited by Ar- 
thur Marvir, Price, $1.00. New Vork: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

STUDIES IN AMERICAN EpvcaTion. By Aibert Bushnell Hart. 
New York: Long ‘ans Green. & Co. 

THE GOVERNMEPT OLAss Book By Ardrew W. Voung. Revised 
by Salter 8. Olark. Price|#1.05 THE NURNBERG STONE By Ouida. 
Price, 12 cents. New Yor: Maynard. Merrill, & Co. 
nS on ae oF NATURE. By Marion D. Shutter, D.D. Boston: James 

eat. 

THE Rigut Hon. W. KF. GLapstone. By Henry W. Lucy. Price, 
$1.25. Beston: Roberts Brothers. 

SonG Biossoms§ By Julia Anna Walcott. Price, $1.25. Boston: 
Arena Publishing Company. 

EL DE*«DEN CON FL DEspFn. Fdited by Alexander W. Herdler. 
Price, 35 cents.——FrevcH VERBS. By Charies P. Du Croquet. 
Price, 35 cents, New York: W. R. Jenkins. 

SELECTIONS FROM P K. ROSEGGER’S WALDHEIMAT. By Laurence 
Fossler. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

DAUGHTFRS OF THE REVULUTION AND THEIR TimM¥8. Ry Chas. 
Carleton Coffin Price $1.50. Boston: Houghton. M fflia, & Co 

THE PaYCHOLoOGY OF ‘'HILDHOOD. By Frederick Tracy. Price, 90 
cents Boston: D. 0. Heath & Co. 

SHAKESPFARE: THE TRAGEDY OF KING RICHARD IL; 
THE First Part oF KinG Henry IV; THE SECOND PART OF 
Kina Henry IV. London: J. M. Dent & Oo. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Wood- 
lawn Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Just Published 


Cicero’s 


CATO MAIOR 


Senectute 


Edited by Frank Ernest Rockwood, 
Professor of Latin, Buckneli Univer- 
sity. 12mo, cloth, 90 cents. 


Features of this edition: New treatment — primarily from the literary and histor- 
ical side— introducing the student to a suggestive and stimulating study of the 
great master of Latin prose; full life of Cicero; clear page; notes giving copious 


references to other ancient and modern writers, and extracts from their works. 


Prof. Karl P. Harrington, University of North Carolina, says : 
‘«« The De Senectute of Rockwood is notable for its double notes, 
the scope of its introduction, and the convenience of its arrange- 


ment. 


It seems to me to be the best edition of this single 


work now in the American market.” 


Sent prepaid on rec:ipt of price. Introduction terms made known on request. Correspondence invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati Chicago 


New York 


Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 


THE NEBRASKA TEXT-BOOK LAW. 


BY C. G. PEARSE, BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 


The excessive cost of school books had been keenly felt and 
generally discussed. The crisis came in the summer and fall 
of 1890. The State Association of Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals of Graded Schools deliberated earnestly upon the matter 
in October. The holiday meeting of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, after discussing the matter further, appointed a com- 
mittee to formulate a bill, along lines agreed upon, and, if 
possible, to secure its passage. 

A campaign of education was begun. The committee talked 
with every member of the legislature. The city and the county 
superintendents, many of them, came to the capital at their own 
expense to explain to their local representatives what they be- 
lieved the wise plan to adopt. The bill was finally passed by 
the lower house. 

Then a new obstacle presented itself: The two leaders of the 
Populist majority in the senate, who were members of the com- 
mittee on education, were opposed to it. The work had to be 
done over here as it had been done in the house. Finally, the 
three other members of the committee half silenced, half over- 
ruled the two objectors, and the bill was favorably reported to 
the senate. 

The bill did not pass quite as it had been framed. Some few 
changes had to be made, but none of them seriously impaired 
its value. The most notable change was to make the provisions 
of the act compulsory upon all school boards. The bill, as first 
drawn, made it optional whether school districts should comply 
with its provisions, or follow the old plan of pupil ownership. 
This compulsory feature has been a very fortunate one. (The 
law would probably have been far less successful without it. ) 
The principal features of the bill are, briefly : — 


1. That school boards shall buy and furnish, free, for use to 
pupils in their schools, all required text-books, as well as all 
pencils, pens, ink, exercise paper, or books, and other articles 
needed for use in the schools. 

2. That each publisher desiring to enter into contracts for the 
sale and use of his books in the state must file with the state 
superintendent of public instruction a sworn statement of the 
lowest price at which his books are sold in any part of the 
United States, and that he will everywhere in Nebraska sell his 
books at as low a price as they are now, or may at any future 
time be, sold in any part of the Union. He must also file with 
the state superintendent a satisfactory bond, in the sum of 
from two thousand to twenty thousand dollars, as may be re- 
quired, that he will make good the foregoing agreement. 

3. That the state superintentendent shall send as many copies 
as may be needed of the sworn price lists of the publishers to 
the county superintendents in the several counties, who are in 
turn required to mail at least one copy of each publisher’s list 
so furnished to each school district in his county. The state 
superintendent also prepares a form of contract, to be used 
when school districts contract with publishers for the purchase 
and use of their books. 

4. That school boards may order each time books are needed, 
direct from the publishers, or they may enter into contract for 
a term not to exceed five years. Where boards wish to do so, 
they may appoint some local dealer, or other person, as their 
agent in the purchase of the books, and may pay him such 
percentage as they may agree upon for his trouble in buying 
and handling the books or supplies for them. 

5. That any parent who prefers to have his child own his 
books, rather than use those furnished, may buy such books as 
he may wish from the school board, who are required to sell to 
him at a price that will not exceed actual cost to the district for 
original purchase price and handling. 


The law is now operating for the fourth year. It has had 
one result not planned for —it has practically eliminated the 
retail school book seller. However, as these individuals had 
for many years declared with one accord and in a loud voice 
that the school book trade was a losing one, and brought them 
no profit, probably no hardship has been suffered in that 
quarter. 

The cost of school books is now from one-half to two-thirds 
of the cost under the former plan of individual purchase from 
retailers for the same number and kind of books. In some 
cases it is even less than one-half. 

The community now gets all the use out of one book, instead 
of having it thrown aside after use by a single pupil. Each 
district has perfect freedom to select and use any book in 
any subject, getting its books from one publishing house, or 
from as many different publishers as it may choose. Districts 
are usually left free to select the books they wish. 

Work begins promptly in all schools and can be better man- 
aged than where individual ownership is the rule. There is 
possible, too, exchange of text-books among different schools of 
the same district, that cannot be had where uniformity is re- 
quired. 

Attendance in all grades has been increased by the law. 
This increase has been very marked in the higher grammar and 
high school grades, where text-books are often a prohibitive 
tax upon parents in straitened circumstances. Some heavy 
taxpayers, with few or no children, oppose it because of the 
necessary slight increase in taxes. Persons unfriendly to 
the public schools generally denounce the law as ‘‘ socialistic.” 
Some timid ones fear that contagious diseases may be conveyed 
by the books. This, of course, is possible, but so far no case 
of the sort seems to have come to light in the state. 

But, in general, none but good words are heard for the law. 
The sentiment is such that to repeal it would probably be out 
of the question. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


April 11-18: Southwestern Iowa Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Council Bluffs. 
April 16-18: Ontario Educational Association, 

Toronto. 

April 18-20: Northeast Kansas Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Kansas City. 

April 18-20: Northwestern Iowa Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Sioux City. 

April 19-20: Massachusetts Association of Clas- 
sical and High School Teachers, Newtonville. 

April 20: New England Conference of Educa- 
tional Workers, Boston. 

April 25-27: American Association for Advance- 
ment of Physical Education, New York City. 

April 26-27: Western Nebraska Educational 

Association, Sidney. 

April 26-27: Northern Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Joliet. 

May 3: New England Normal Council, Boston. 

June 18-20: Missouri State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, Pertle Springs, Warrensburg. 

July 5-12: National Educational Association, 

Denver, Col. 

July 9-12: American Institute of Instruction, 

Portland, Me. 

IOWA. 

The Southwestern Iowa Educational meeting 
will be held at Council Bluffs, April 11, 12, and 
13:— 

THURSDAY EVENING. 
Sabin. 

Fripay morninG. ‘+ Modern Methods in 
Geography,” O. J. Laylander, Cedar Falls; 
discussion, Iva Beck, Shenandoah; H. A. Ken- 
ney, Woodbine, and others; ‘ Instruction in 
English :—In the District School,’ County Su- 
perintendent Fannie E. Rutledge, Bedford; ‘‘ In 
the Grades,” Bertha M. Bangs, Carroll; ‘‘ Inthe 
High School,” Mrs. Moore, Council Bluffs. 
‘*Child Study,” Superintendent H. E. Gratz, 
Sioux City. 

Fripay AFTERNOON. ‘‘School Holidays,” 
Hon. C. W. Neal, Stuart; ‘The Supply of 
Text-books for Public Schools,’ Hon. M. W. 
Beach, Carroll; discussed by O. R. Barritt, 
Hazel Dell; J. S. Wattles, Missouri Valley ; and 
others; ‘‘ Is there a tendency to advance pupils 
beyond their capacity ?” C. F. Crose, Shenan- 
doah; discussed by Hon. G. W. Cullison, Har- 
lan; Dr. J. W. Hemsted, Carson; and others. 

First PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. Inez F. 
Kelso, chairman. ‘* Writing in Primary Grades,” 
A. E. Parsons, Creston. ‘* The Uses of Litera- 
ture in the Grades,” Cora I. Smith, Harlan; 
discussion, led by Lydia E. Turner, Audubon; 
‘* Discipline in the Grammar Schools,” Hattie E. 
Peckham, Villisca; discussion, led by Etta M. 
Hunter, Creston; ‘*Rural School Libraries : their 
value and how to organize them,” County Su- 
perintendent W. C. Moyer, Atlantic; ‘‘ Educa- 
tional Meetings in the Country,” A. Farnsworth, 
Defiance; ‘* Nature Study in the District 
School,” Emma Funk, Red Oak; ‘* Require- 
ments for Admission to High School,” I. S. 
Condit, Red Oak; ‘* The Normal School Ques- 
tion,” F. A. Lacey, Shenandoah. 


Address, Hon. Henry 


FRIDAY EVENING. Address: ‘* Heating and 
Ventilation,” Superintendent A. P. Marble, 


Omaha, Neb. 

SATURDAY MORNING. Class drill in music, 
sixth grade, Lillian Jackson, Council Bluffs; 
class drill in number, second grade, Mrs. Liz- 
zie Gleason, Council Bluffs; school athletics, 
J. W. Clark, Red Oak. 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON. ‘ The teacher in 
Practical Life,” J. M. Hussey, Shenandoah; 
‘*The Ideal District School,’ E. S. White, 
Harlan; ‘* Self-preparation in the Absence of 
Professional Training,” Olive Benn, Macedonia; 
‘¢ A Library in Every Schoolroom,” I. P. Clark, 
Corning; ‘t The Teaching Spirit,” Professor J. 
J. McConnell, Iowa City; ‘* Patriotism and the 
Schools,” Superintendent Henry Sabin. 


The Northwestern Iowa Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Sioux City April 18-20. 
April 18. Evrenine. — Address, H. H. Seer- 
ley, president state normal school, Cedar Falls. 


Teachers Co-operative 


Teachers Wanted! 


lawn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. 


ALARY for enterprising teacher, either gen- 
ame tleman or lady, if capable, to travel 
and to do corresponding for house of twent 
years’ standing. Salary. $800 to right person Ad- 
dress A. P. T. ELDER, Mgr.. Ashland BIk., ( hicago. 


FOREICN TOURS. 
Strictly first class; small, select parties; choice of 
18 routes ; personally conducted ; annually since 1881 ; 
prices, $184, $218, $278, $316, etc.; sailings, June 21 
and 29; descriptive pamphlet sent. 
Supt. F. MARTIN TOWNSEND, Marshall, Mich. 


Hurope, 1895. 


NINTH SEASON. 
All Expenses — Three Meals a Day. 


31 Days, $135; 38 Days, $175, 


Rooms on ship: Outside, amidships, and on prom- 
epade deck. 
Circular free upon application. 
ELIAS BROOKINGS, 
14-5t SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


Salary Secured, 


Minimum Salary Desired, 
$75 per month. 


$1000 per year. 


PRINCIPAL C. of a State 


Act 


Mrs. S. applied to the NORTH-WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY last spring 
with the understanding that she desired at least $75 PER MonTH. 


Act If. 
Normal School wrote me for a Teacher of Mathe. 


matics. I recommended Mrs. S. and no other. She was employed. 


Moral, 


Send to the North-Western Teachers’ Agency for application blanks, 


Address J. H. MILLER, Lincoln, Ned. 


April 19. Paper, ‘‘ What should be the mini- 
mum of work in each of the common branches 
required of the country schools?” W. E. Jeni- 
son, county superintendent, Greene county; 
paper, ‘*‘ We must have more normal schools,” 
W. A. McCord, county superintendent, Polk 
county; paper, ‘‘ Child Study,” Superintendent 
H. FE. Kratz, Sioux City. 

April 20. Paper, ‘‘Some of Our Foibles,” 
Superintendent H. W. Sawyer, Council Bluffs ; 
paper, ‘‘ The Social Relations of the Teacher,” 
Principal Alice Roberts, Sioux City. 

April 19, 2 p. m. Directors’ 
Section. — President, F. C. Hills, Sioux City. 
Paper, ‘‘ Needed School Legislation,” Hon. A. 
H. Davison, Rock Rapids; paper, ‘‘ Mutual 
Relations of Teacher and School Officers,” 
Hon. Wiseman Miller, Marcus. 

Hicu Scnoor Section, president, Superin- 
tendent F. B. Cooper, Des Moines: Paper, 
‘‘What should be the principal object of the 
recitation?” Superintendent W. I. Simpson, 
Sheldon; paper, ‘‘Is the best course of study 
after the eighth grade, for those who complete 
their formal education in the high school, that 
course of study that prepares for college, under 
the present requirements for admission?” 
Superintendent N. Spencer, Denison. 
“GRADED SEcTION, president, Superintendent 
E. N. Coleman, Le Mars: Paper, ‘‘ The Impor- 


Sixth Grades, Agnes Cowan, Cherokee; paper, 
‘*What topics of arithmetic usually found in 
the text-books should be omitted, and what 
work should be supplied by the teacher in place 
of these topics?” Carrie A. Byrne, Le Mars. 
Country Scnoot Section, president, E. 
A. Brown, county superintendent, Woodbury 
county: Papers, ‘*‘ How closely should we fol- 
low the text-books in teaching geography ?” 
Willis Yarrell, Le Mars; arithmetic, F. E. 
Lark, Onawa; history, Lulu Wallace, Aurelia; 
paper, ‘“ Helps for Country Teachers: How to 
get them,” Alice Foster, Sioux City; paper, 
‘“‘How may the number of recitations be de- 
creased, and the work of the country schools 
concentrated?” N. E. Palmer, Sioux City. 


ARKANSAS. 
The chances of favorable school legislation 
lessen with the advance of the session. The 
university will receive a substantial appropria- 
tion, but aside from this nothing of moment will 
be done. The friends of county supervision, 
normal school, and summer normal institutes 


The National Summer School 


The best Corps of Instructors obtainable. 
Reasonable Prices for Board and Tuition. 
A Beautiful Section of Country. 

Special Rates to Clubs. 

Circulars Free to all Applicants. 

Address SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Summer School. 


During the summer of 1895, from July 8 till August 
16, courses of instruction will be given in Latin, 
French, German, English Literature, English Lan- 
guage and Composition, Philosophy, Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Astronomy, Biology, Drawing 
and Machine Design. Surveying, Civil Engineering. 
Histology, Botany, Music, and Law. 


Tuition rates will be as follows: One course, $15.00; 
two courses by the same student, $25 00; three cour- 
ses, ditto, $30 00. 

Cost of board and rooms will vary fiom $300 to 
$5 00 a week. 

For announcement containing full information 


address JAMES H. WADE, 
Secretary of the University of Michigan 
(10-m4t] ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


SANT 


Photograph 
DON’T 
CRUSH 
OR 
BEND. 


PYENTEO SLEPT 29° 
TRAQE 
JAN 


== 


' 
For saleby all Photographers and Stationers. 
$10.00 per. ‘i, 


H. C. La VETTE, 
197 E Randolph 8t., Chicago. 
Price, 


Output since 1892, 
over 10, 


or two for 5c, retail, postage prepatd, 


tance of Thorough Work in the Fifth and; 


will have to continue to educate public senti- 
ment until there is a strong popular demand 
for such legislation. Superintendent Jordan 
has worked heroically for some needed changes, 
but the fates were against him. 

H. O. Nickell, president of the state associa- 
tion, will rally the forces at Searcy in June. 

The proposition to delay the collection of 
taxes of 1894 meets with general disfavor in 


[ Continued on page 238. | 


CaTaARRH Cannot BE CURED 

with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they can- 
not reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh is a 
blood or constitutional disease, and in order to 
cure it you must take internal remedies. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. 
It was prescribed by one of the best physicians 
in this country for years, and is a regular pre- 
scrirtion. It is composed of the best tonics 
known, combined with the best blood purifiers, | 
acting directly on the mucous surfaces. The 
perfect combination of the two ingredients is 
what produces such wonderful results in curing 
Catarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists, price, 75c. 


TEACHERS WANTED | 
For Vacation Work , $!°9,, 


Last season we engaged over 500 men and women 
Teachers and Students who averaged more than $109 
a month in canvassing for us. We want 1.000 more 
this season for the grandest and fastest selling book 
out, entitled 


OUR JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD, 


By Bev. FBANCIS E. CLARE, President of the United 
Societies of Christian Endeavor. This is the best 
chance to make money ever offered to all who want 
profitable work. It is the king of all subscription 
books, and outsells them all. 200 superb engray. 
ings. gg Distance is ne hindrance, for We Pay 
Freight, Give Credit, Premium Copies, Free Outfit, 
aud Territory. We want to correspond 
with every Teacher who desires to turn his vacation 
to the most profitable account. Send for our terms to 
agents, and specimens of the illustrations. Address 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn 


anual 


A Million Everyday Facts of Prac- 
tical Knowledge 4nd value to anyone 
whether Farmer, Business Man or Stu 
dent. 508 pages laden with suggestions 
that may point the way to a fortune. A 
storehouse of useful, solid information of 
intenseinterest. Limp Cloth 25¢.,StiffCloth 
50c., Full Leather $1.00. Send fora 
sample co A Harvest for Agents. 


py. 
E. A. WEEKS & CO,, 521 Wabash Ave., Chiengo, 


COOK COUNTY NORMAL SUMMER SCHOOL, 


FRANCIS W. PARKER, Principal. Chicago (Englewood), Ill 


WILBUR S JACKMAN, Manager. 


A Systematic Presentation of the Theory of Concentration and the Application of its Principles 
in Actual Teaching, by the Faculty of the Cook County Normal School, 


Three Weeks: July 15 to August 3, 1895. 


3 3 : Fifteen Well Equipped Departments, 


For circulars giving discount to clubs and a full synopsis of the course of study, address 


15-e0w] WILBUR 8. JACKMAN, 


Manager, 6916 Perry Av., Station ‘ 0,” Chicago, 


The TWENTIETH SESSION of the 


Sauveur College of Languages 


AND 


THE 


Amherst Summer School 


Will be held at Amherst College, Amherst, Mass., July 1 to August 9, 1895. 


BRANCHES TAUGHT: French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, English Literature, Latin, Ancient and 
Modern Greek, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, Math- 
ematics, Drawing, Painting, Pbysical Training, and 
Library Econony. 


For programme address Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 6 Cople, 
St., Jamaica Plain, Mass., or Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE 
Amherst, Mass, 

N. B —Dr. Sauveur will send to applicants circu- 
lars of hised cational works. (14-m 3t 


Martha's Vineyard The Oldest and The Broadest. 


The Largest and The Best. 


Summer Institute. 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION. Beginning July 8, 1895. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS. — Four Weeks. 2S fustructors. 


SCHOOL OF ORATORY. -— Four Weeks. 


Faculty of Emerson College of Oratery. 


15 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS. — Five Weeks. 21 In«tructors. 


Full courses in Drawing, Form Study, and Color. New Laboratory for Chemistry and Physics. A pew 
large AUDITORIUM to be dedicated at the opening of the session. 
Entirely New Plan of Arrangement for Cafe. 
The attendance last year was over 700 from 35 States and countries, making this by far the largest 


Summer School for teachers in the United States. 


Send for 64-page circular, giving full information in regard to the outlines of work in all departments, 
advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. 


W. A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. 


A. W. EDSON, Worcester, Mass. 


} 
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Highest Award, Medal and Diploma, World's Fair. 


Hey about those Diplomas this year? Early? Oh, no! 
placed their orders already for May and June graduations, appreciating that they will get 


the “* best in the shop” and in ample time. And 


trouble when you have your hands full with the close of the year’s work. Further, you get more 


for your money, because we can give such work 


8 on. 
We might add, in passing, that our Diplomas are chaste and artistic in design, of approved 
wording, and possess the merit of every kind of school having its own special design; so that, by 
inserting the name of the school. location, etc., in the blank spaces provided for that purpose, it 
practically gives you the benefit «fa special diploma. We supply them blank or filled out, as 
you like, in any number, on the shortest notice and at prices to suit all purses. 
at $3 00, $4 00, $5.00, and $6.00 perdozen. And, mind you, thisis for first-class lithographed work. 
We carry a —_ line of Commencement Programs and Invitations. 
hey range in price from $1.50 to $12.00 per one hundred. 
In writing us for samples of Diplomas, don’t forget to state the kind of school and number 
; and of Programs, the number, and approximately the price you wish to pay per hun- 
it is important that we have this information, 


Cc. L. RICKETTS, Opera House Bidg., Chicago. 


chaste, artistic. 


needed 
dred. 


It’s just the time. Many have 


how much better it is! It saves you time and 


more attention now than when the rush season 


We have them 


The designs are new, 


One Thousand Copies Sold 


in Advance ofPub lication. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN. 


Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. 8. DRAPER, H. 8S. TARBELL. 
WITH DERATE. 


Paper, 148 pages. 


Price, 15 cents. 


Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
' = : The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Mas- 
The Cook County Normal Summer School | gachusetts Association of Classical and High 
will begin its session this year, Monday, July | School Teachers will be held in Newtonville 
15th, and continue three weeks. This arrange- high school April 19th and 20th, 1895, at 10 a. m. 
Friday.—‘* What is a High School?” Frank 
A. Hill, secretary Massachusetts board of edu- 
cation. ‘* What is a High School for?”’ Edward 
J. Goodwin, high school, Newton. Discussion. 
‘: The Essentials of College Preparation,” Wil- 
study. The faculty is composed entirely of the College. Courses 
regular teachers of the Cook County Normal Tt ee fd Secondary Schools,” Samuel 
under the principalship of Colonel F. W.{ Thurber, girls’ high school, Boston, 
Parker, who is to give fifteen talks on Psychol- Saturday.— Ethical Values : Classics Vere 
ogy and pedagogics of methods in concentration. loch Science, 8. Warren Davis, Newton high 
Mr. Giffin, the vice-principal, has the depart- *° ool, Elmer _ H. Capen, Tufts College. 
ment of mathematics; Mr. Jackman, nature ' - Unity in our Educational System, Clarence 
study; Miss Rice, history; Miss Baber, geog-' F. Carroll, superintendent of schools, Worces- 
raphy; Miss Heffron, art; Mr. Kroh, physical , _Arthur L. Goodrich, high school, Salem, 
culture; Mrs. Parker, elocution; Miss Allen, | President, William F. Bradbury, Latin school, 
kindergarten ; Miss Griswold, primary methods ; Cambridge, recording soaremey: 
Mr. Carley, manual training; Miss Smith, vocal lhe Boston Tuesday Club is composed of the 
music. A new feature of the school will be the | %°™«" teachers of the second and third grades 
Principal’s Department, and Miss Stilwell will of the grammar schools of Boston. It meets at 
conduct a model school class in the grammar Young's hotel every second Tuesday of the 
grades; Miss Cooke, as in the past, having month, with dinner at six o’clock. It is not yet 


charge of the primary department of the model *® ¥°#? old, but its permanency and success are 
school. assured. Among the speakers thus far have 


COOK COUNTY NORMAL SUM.- 
MER SCHOOL. 


ment has been made to accommodate many pat-— 
rons of the school who desire to attend the 
National meeting at Denver. The faculty was 
never so well prepared to prove the value of 
correlation of subjects and concentration in 


YoU 


Want the services of 


WE _|Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


Want Teachers for 
Vacancies which are Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager, a Live Agency to give 


constantly occurring you information of 


in good Schools,where 50 B rom fi e | d St ree ¢, Vacancies and secure 


good salaries are paid. your advancement. 
Register Now. | °°* BOSTON, MASS. Register Here. 


been Walter G. Page, on art; Edwin Ginn, on as 
the home environment of teachers; and Profes- THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE, AND ST. 
PAUL RAILWAY 


sor Mary A. Currier of Wellesley. There are 
upwards of fifty members and the profit and 
pleasure is so great that the wonder is that these 
women have not earlier associated themselves 
in this way. The women teachers have too about the annual meeting of the National Educa- 
long left the delights and profits of club life to 
the brethren. 

Professor Mary A. Currier of Wellesley, who | 12th, 1895, which will be sent free on application 
read a very interesting paper on ‘*‘ The History 
and Development of Elocution in Boston.” The 
matter was well handled, and her enthusiasm 
held the interest from start to finish. It was 
instructive and entertaining at the same time. 
Mr. Harry Ellis, superintendent of the Cam- 
bridge training school, died at his residence, 
Old Cambridge, April 2. 


Have issued a neat folder giving particulars 


tional Association in Denver, Col., July 5th to 


Cuas. A. Brown, 


New England passenger agent. 
210 Washington street, 


Boston, Mass. 


| To send for sample pages of True Manhood, by 
E. R. Shepherd ; a manual of sexual science and guide to 
§ health, strength, and purity. It is a White Cross physiology, 


and should be in the hands of or! boy of ten years old and upward. 
ueen Bee — It teaches the holiness of the body and the blessings of living clean, pure, and good lives. 
outhern Star — It is a great aid in social purity work. 
Rev. Lewis Dextur — I consider ‘‘ True Mavhood”’ a book of priceless value. Have placed it in the 


hands of my boys. Cloth, Price Reduced. . . . Prepaid, $1.25. 
w] ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 277 Mapison Sr., CHIcaAGo. 


‘Webster’s International 
Every Teacher and School Dictionary 


should own it. 

A College President writes: “For ease with 
which the eye finds the word sought, for accuracy 
of definition, for effective methods in indicating 
pronunciation, for terse yet comprehensive state- 
ments of facts, and for practical use as a working 
) dictionary, ‘ Webster’s International’ excels any: 


er other single volume.” ‘ 


(~The diacritical marks for indicating the sounds of letters are so plain and intelligible 
as to be easily understood by old and young. Nearly all schoolbooks use them. 


“It is The One Great Standard Authority } 


the perfection of dictionaries; so writes Justice Brewer of the 


United States Supreme Court, who voices the general sentiment. oop 
» Send for free pamphlet containing specimen pages, illustrations, etc. WEBSTER'S 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, INTERNATIONAL ] 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. DICTIONARY 


THE NEW GHOGRAPHIES 


ARE READY, 


And correspondence concerning them is solicited. 


If you contemplate a change of Geographies in your schools, you 


can not do justice to the schools or to yourself without examining the} fibrary 


Rand- McNally series. 
We wish to afford all teachers and school officers an opportunity to 
examine these very latest Geographies. 
4 RAND, McNALLY & CO., Cuicaco. 


Fer the Mieeting of the 


National Educational Association 


Denver July, 


The Greatest 


Railroad on Earth. 


Santa Fe Route 


Most Picturesque 
Line to Colorado. 


ver in July, please remember that the 
Santa F6 offers: 
1. As low rates as anybody else. 
2. Through Pullman sleepers and free 
cbair-cars from 
8. One hundred miles’ view of the Rocky 
mountains between Pueblo and Denver. 
4. Opportanity to attend Summer School 
at Colorado Springs, under shadow of 
Pike’s Peak;=on return trip. 
¥or pamphiets, address G. T. 
NICHJLSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt., 
Monadnock Building, Chicago 


No other line is so popular. 


If you fa to N. E. A. meeting at Den- 


will sell Excursion tickets at a rate 
not to exceed 


One Fare {s: Round Trip 
with $200 added for membership fee. 
Threugh Palace Sleeping Cars, Dining 

Cars, and Free Reclining Chair Cars, 
Chicage te Denver, 
Write to W. B. KNISKE#RN, Gen’! Passenger 


and Ticket Agent, Chicago and No: thwestern 
R'y, Chicago, for full information. 


Using Adiposidia” gain 10 The. 
Preparation ever discov: 


SE Barnes’ Mu- 


A barmiess and delicious Bevere 


Prepare for Spring Work in Botany. 


Wild Flowers of America is a most superb work issued in eighteen parts. Each 
part contains sixteen beautiful reproductions in exact colors of the wild flowers that deck the 
meadows, hillsides, and forests of our country. The entire work contains 320 of these fine color 
plates. Opposite each plate is a full description cf the flower, with its popular and botanical 
names, Many of these descriptions are illustrated with small engravings of parts of the flower. It 
is stated that the cost of getting up this work has been nearly $200,006, It can now be had of 
us at a merely nominal price. 


OUR OFFERS. 


1. For TWo (2) NEw subscribers to the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION at $2.50 each, we will send 
to any present subscriber, prepaid, a complete set of WILD FLowers OF AMERICA (18 parts), $2.70. 
2. ONE NEW eubscriber to the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION and $1.00 additional will secure a 
complete set of WILD FLOWERS OF AMERICA (18 parts), $2.70. 


In every case the WILD FLOWERS OF AMERICA will be sent prepaid. 


From the U. 8. Commission of Education. 


“ T have examined the plates of the ‘ Wild Flowers of America,’ collected and edited by Mr. G. H. Buek, 
ublished in parts. * * The illustrations show the coloring. shape, and size of the flowers as they grow. 
othing that has come under | notice is to be compared with this publication for the purpose of educat- 
ing the people in a knowledge of botany. The price, too, is so low as to place the work at the command of 
every family in the country, and at least every school will pease a set of these illustrations in its reference 
Very sincerely, W. T. HARR 


WILD FLOWERS OF AMERICA. 


This Coupon, with 15 cents, entitles the sender to 
Part .... of the «« Wild Flowers of America.”’ 


This Coupon, with 15 cents, entitles the sender to 
Part ... of the «* Wild Flowers of America.”’ 
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Babies and Children 


thrive on Scott's Emulsion when all the rest of their food 


seems to go to waste. 


Thin Babies and Weak Children grow 


strong, plump and healthy by taking it. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


overcomes inherited weakness and all the tendencies toward 
Emaciation or Consumption. Thin, weak babies and growing 
children and all persons suffering from Loss of Flesh, Weak 
Lungs, Chronic Coughs, and Wasting Diseases will receive 


untold benefits from this great 


nourishment. The formula 


for making Scott’s Emulsion has been endorsed by the med- 


ical world for twenty years. 


Send for pamphlet on Scott's Emulsion. 


Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Dr 


No secret about it. 


FREE. 


uggists. SC cents and $1. 


the towns and cities, as it threatens the disinte- department of Purdue University, died Febru- 
gration of the schools. ‘ary 22. 

The new session for 95~96 of the university! The general assembly has passed a law lay- 
opened auspiciously. The largest entry for a ing a direct tax for the support of Indiana Uni- 
decade was made. Nearly 600 students are al- versity, Purdue University, and the state nor- 
ready registered. The increased teaching force. mal school. This is the greatest victory higher 
together with improved accommodations and education has ever won in the state. ; 
masterly management, are popularizing the The time of election of county superintend- 
school very rapidly. ents is changed from June to September. 

; Mr. B. F. Long, president of the sophomore 


CALIFORNIA. 
There will be four new teachers in the nor- 
mal school who will work half-time. In geog- 
raphy, Mr. Chamberlain, graduate of Colonel! 
Parker’s normal school; in English, Miss Emma | 
Breck of the California State University; in 
clocution, Miss Grace Jones of the Emerson 
school of oratory. Mr. Miller of the Los An- 
geles normal school will take up the Sloyd. , 


ILLINOIs. 

The city superintendents of Northern Illinois 
will meet Friday, April 25, at Joliet. \ 

The Northern [llinois Teachers’ Association, 
J. W. Gibson, president, will meet at Joliet, 
April 26 and 27. The evening lecture will be 
by professor Nathaniel Butler, University of 
Chicago, upon ‘* Literature in Schools.” The 
special papers to be put in pamphlet form are: 
‘*The Mythical Element of Literature in the 
Primary Grades,” Elizabeth Harrison, Chicago 
Kindergarten College; discussion opened by 
Superintendent ©. T. Bright, Cook county, and 
Superintendent G. A. Andrews, La Salle; ** Lit- 
erature and Science for the Graded Schools,” 
W.S. Jackman, Cook county normal; discus- 
sion opened by Harriet G. King, Oak Park, L. 
L. Everby, Aurora; ‘The Ethical Element in 
Literature,” S. B. Hursh, Sterling; discussion 
opened by H. M. Slauson, Moline, W. A. Ed- 
wards, Rockford; ‘* Outline of Literature for 
Graded Schools,” Charles A.MeMurray, normal. 
The meeting will be divided into ten sections, as 
follows : County Superintendents, W.H.Nevens, 
Will county, chairman; City Superintendents 
and Principals, William Jenkins, Dixon; High 
School Section, Miss Emily Coon, Waukegan; 
Eighth and Seventh Grade Section, Nellie Col- 
lins, LaSalle; Sixth and Fifth Grade Section, 
Emma Davis, Freeport; Fourth and Third 
Grade Section, Jennie Tazewell, Elgin; Second 
and First Grade Section, Cora Hamilton, Joliet; 
Board of Education Section, G. L. Vance, 
Joliet; Child Study Section, W. O. Krohn, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Musie Section, J. H. 
Ketcham, Polo. 

The Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association 
is to have a grand Saturday excursion April 27, 
under the general management of Colonel F. 
W. Parker. 


INDIANA. 
State Editor, Rosert J. Atey, Bloomington. 


The second annual intercollegiate debate be- 
tween DePauw and Indiana Universities oc- 
curred at Greencastle, February 22. 

During the summer Professor W. E. Henry 
of the chair of English, Franklin College, will 
conduct a school of English at Franklin. 

Professor Chamberlain of the department of 
English in Indiana University died March 3. 
He wasa graduate of Stanford and was an Eng- 
lish teacher of much promise. 

The Right Rev. John Ireland and Bishop Me- 
Goldrick recently visited Notre Dame. They 
were given a royal welcome by the students and 
faculty. Bishop Ireland gave an able address 
on ‘* American Citizenship.” 

The applications for admission to the state 
normal school for the spring te:m are so numer- 
ous that all cannot be accommodated. The 


class in Indiana University, has accepted the 

position of teacher of political economy and 

rhetoric in the Logansport high school. 
KENTUCKY. 

Richmond dedicated its new $8,000 graded 
school building recently. 

Professor E. W. Weaver, formerly superin- 
tendent of the public schools of Bellevue, is to 
be a candidate before the state Republican 
convention for the nomination of state superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 


MICHIGAN. 
State Editor, Eanert L. Brices, Coldwater. 


State Superintendent H. R. Pattengill has ar- 
ranged several institutes during the past year. 


In every instance they have drawn a large at-' 


tendance of teachers. Drs. Francis W. Parker, 
Hinsdale, Boone, and Slocum, Miss Coffin, and 
Professor Jackman have each given assistance 
upon different occasions. 

Quite extensive arrangements have been made 
for the classical conference at Ann Arbor, 
March 27 and 28. An address will be delivered 
by Professor Paul Shorey of Chicago Univer- 
sity on ** The Classics in Modern Education.” 
A meeting of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club 
will follow the conference. 


felt for ex-State Superintendent Ferris 8S. Fitch 
in the death of his wife. 

Many bills are before the legislature for mod- 
ification of the school laws, but none have as 
yet been enacted. 

Superintendent E. F. Abernathy, for several 
years in charge of the schools of Iron Moun- 
tain, has announced that he will sever his con- 
nection at the close of the present year. 


MISSOURI. 

Plans for a new school building have been 
accepted by the St. Joseph school board. They 
hope to have it ready for occupancy by Decem- 
ber next. 


NEW YORK. 

The spring meeting of the Champlain Valley 
Educational Council was held in Fort Edward, 
March 22 and 23. The subjects for discussion 
were: ‘* How can the work of the principal or 
a school superintendent be made most effective ?” 
‘** Business Courses or subjects — Bookkeeping, 
Stenography, Typewriting, ete. (a) Their Pop- 
ularity Among Students. (+) Their Disciplinary 
Value. ‘ How may we improve the standard 
of spelling in our high schools?” Teachers’ 
classes — Should we impose a higher standard 
for admission than that of the department ? 
Should their work in subject matter be incorpo- 
rated in the regular classes of the high school?” 
‘* Reports and statistical tables — Can any way 
be devised whereby the principal can be relieved 
of a portion of his work?” ‘ Plane geometry — 
How should it be taught?” ‘* Rhetorical exer- 
cises— In what way can they be made most 
profitable?” ‘*The Status of Drawing and 
Form Study in the High School —In the 
Grades.” ‘* The Working of the Compulsory 
Education Law.” Word Study.” ‘+ How can 
we inculcate good habits of study in our pupils?” 


board has decided to admit high school gradu- 
ates and teachers having highest grade licenses 
first. 

Professor H. E. Coblentz of the chair of 
English in Franklin College recently read a 
paper on the York Mystery Plays, before the 
the English Club of Chicago University. 

G. A. Reed, an instructor in the mechanical 


‘*Should not civics be studied last in a high 
school course, and be placed after both English 
and United States history?” Is this possible in 
the public schools of New York State ?” 
Should military drill be introduced into the 
‘public school? If so, should this be made com- 
'pulsory ?" ‘* The Advisability of Lecture 
Courses in Connection with School Work.” 


| 
The sincere sympathy of the state teachers is 


Ralph. 
‘Mourning,’ describes the events that followed 
closely upon President Carnot’s death. 


Life Among Outcasts.” 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The papers of educational interest in the 
Atlantic for April are: ‘The Expressive 
Power of English Sounds,” by Professor Albert 
H. Tolman; and “The Basis of Our Educa- 


tional System,” by James J. Greenough. John 
Foster Kirk contributes a discriminating study 
of Macbeth. A most appreciative tribute to 
Robert Louis Stevenson comes from the pen of 
C. T. Copeland, accompanied by a short memo- 
rial poem by Owen Wister. ‘Two able serials are 
now running: “A Singular Life,” by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward; and ‘* The 
Seats of the Mighty,” by Gilbert Parker. Fic- 
tion is further represented by Grace Howard 
Pierce and Annie Trumbull Slosson. An at- 
mosphere of spring is given to the number by a 
delightful paper on ‘‘ Flower Lore of New Eng- 
land Children,” by Alice Morse Earle. The 
reviews are exhaustive and treat of books much 
before the public eye at present. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


—An interesting and popular discussion is 
that on “lady” and **woman” in the April 
Ladies’ Home Journal. ‘This is participated in 
by Margaret Deland, Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
and Sarah Orne Jewett. ‘‘ The Burning Ques- 
tion of Domestic Service” is treated intelli- 
gently and interestingly by the Countess of 
Aberdeen. Mrs. Burton Harrison speaks of the 
deportment of ‘‘ The Well-Bred Girl Abroad,” | 
and her travel requirements. John Kendrick! 
Bangs is irresistibly funny in ‘The Paradise ! 
Club,” and Josiah Allen’s Wife is pathetically | 
humorous in her new two-part story, called 
‘* The Earthquake of Eighteen Eighty-Three.” 
The vigorous pen of Dr. Parkhurst is most 
evident in his definition of ‘‘ The True Mission, 
of Woman.” ‘The editor discusses with much! 
force three serious subjects, ‘*‘ Making Marriage 
a Problem,” ‘‘ Taking Things for Granted,” 
and ‘‘ Frittering Away Our Time.” ‘* The Per- 
sonality of a Charming Writer,” who is Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, is most charmingly pictured 
and described by Emma B. Kaufman. Easter 
brides, Easter hostesses, and Easter students 
are remembered. ‘‘ Laying Out a Small Coun- 
try Place” is the attractive title of a very prac- 
tical article by Elizabeth Bisland. The cover 
of this April Journal is a reproduction of two 
of C. D. Gibson’s most stylish and charming 
girls, and all through the issue is the freshness 
and daintiness of springtime and Easter days. 
This ideal magazine is sold for ten cents a num- 
ber and one dollar a year by The Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company of Philadelphia. 


— Franz Lenbach’s latest portrait of Bis- 
marck is prominently shown in Harper's Weekly 
for March 30th. A double-page illustration of 
the Squadron of Evolution is by Zogbaum; and 


S. A. Staunton, Admiral Walker’s flag-lieuten- 
ant, writes instructively of the subject which 
the artist depicts. ‘The same number of the 
Weekly contains a very important article on 
Abbey’s ‘* Holy Grail” pictures, by Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke. 


— Harper's Magazine for April has a number 
of special features of rare attractiveness. 
United States Commissioner of Education Dr. 


W. T. Harris contributes an able article on 
** Recent Progress in the Public Schools,” par- 
ticularly the public schools of the United States. 


Washington’s — our national capital — charac-! 


teristic features are broadly indicated by Julian 
Richard Harding Davis, in *‘ Paris in 


That 
irresponsible and ever present person, the tramp, 
is the subject of Mr. Josiah Flynt’s pen in 
Venice, that 
most interesting of cities, is described in its 
Easter aspect by Arthur Symons. Alfred Par- 
sons describes the Japanese autumn. The first 
chapters of the ‘* Personal Recollections of Joan 
of Are” open with unusual attractiveness. The 


!name of the author is not disclosed, but he is 


said to be one of the most popular of American 
magazine writers. There are several good 
short stories and charming poems. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


— The Forum for April has for its leader a 
brilliant essay, entitled ‘‘The Real ‘ Quintes- 
sence of Socialism,’” by Mr. W. H. Mallock, 
the eminent English student of socialism. An 


article on a kindred topie is by Mr. Henry Holt, 
who concludes his series of papers on ‘‘ The 
Social Discontent,” suggesting, among other 
remedies for its alleviation, better and more 
universal education — particularly civie edua- 
cation—and the cultivation of altruism. Mr. 
Justin M’Carthy, the Irish journalist, politician, 
historian, and novelist, contributes an article of 
uncommon interest on ‘* Lord Rosebery.” Mr. 
Edward Atkinson, in an article of unusual eco- 
nomic interest on ‘‘ The Battle of Standards and 
the Fall of Prices,” shows why prices have de- 
clined and on what articles. Professor .John 
Bach McMaster, the historian, puts the question, 
‘“*Ts Sound Finance Possible under Popular 
Government ?” and answers it very emphatically 
in the affirmative. Miss Alice Zimmern, an 
Englishwoman who has closely studied univer- 
sity life all over Europe, writes about ‘*‘ Women 
in European Universities.” Mr. Alvan F. San- 


Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription js a 
scientific medicine, carefully compounded by 
an experienced and skillful physician and 
adapted to woman’s delicate organization 
It is purely vegetable and perfectly harmless 
in any condition of the system. Cures morn- 
ing sickness, weak stomach, indigestion or 
dyspepsia, ‘*female weakness” and kindred 
ailments. Mrs. MAMIE Drempy 
of 1603 Saratoga Street’ 
Baltimore, Md., writes! 

For three years I suf. 
fered from what m 
doctor called womb 
trouble. I cannot ting 
language to describe 
the tortures I suffered 

Sixteen weeks ago, | 
Oo use y 
medicine, 
feel better and strong- 
er than I have felt for 

ears, in fact, my health 

thoroughly restored 
and there are no signg 
of any return of my 
former trouble. I owe 
it all to your wonderfy} 
‘Favorite Prescription’ 
praise wherever [ go." 


Mrs. DeMBY. 
which I shall always 


born contributes another interesting sociological 
study, entitled “* A Study of Beggars and Their 
Lodgings.” The Rey. Dr. Newman Smyth dis- 
cusses the “ Suppression of the Lottery and 
Other Gambling,” laying some of the blame for 
the widespread increase of betting and other 
forms of gambling on our colleges and univer- 
sities. Mr. Henry J. Fletcher, in ‘* The Doom 
of the Small Town,” points out in a very startling 
article how numberless small towns and villages 
in the West, and even in the rich and _prosper- 


‘ous North-Central states, are being slowly but 


surely depopulated, and he suggests remedies. 
This very interesting number closes with a pa- 
per by Mr. Richard Burton, on ** The Health- 
ful Tone for American Literature.” 


— The Century for April has almost as much 
variety in topics as in the number of its articles. 
Military warfare is represented by Professor 
Sloane’s ‘‘ Napoleon Life”; naval warfare by 
| Molly Elliot Seawell’s article on “ Paul Jones”: 

invention by T. C. Martin’s paper on ‘“ Tesla’s 
‘Recent Work”; the drama by a note on ‘‘ Mme. 
'Rejane,” with portrait; music by Henry T. 
Finck’s ‘‘ Biographical Sketch of Stavenhagen,” 
also with a portrait; statesmanship by Noah 
| Brooks’ article on ‘ Lincoln’s Reélection ”; art 
by a beautiful example of Cole’s engraving in 
his ** Old Dutch Master Series”; religious and 
educational interests by an article by Lyman 
Abbott on ‘*‘ Religious Teaching in the Public 
Schools”; travel by a paper by Miss Preston on 
a new field of travel, ‘* Beyond the Adriatic”; 
fiction by Mr. Crawford’s and Mrs. Harrison's 
serials, and by three short stories; public ques- 
tions by various articles in the departments; 
‘and poetry by able contributions. The pictures 
in the number include original work by Kemble, 
‘Pyle, Castaigne, George Wharton Edwards, 
| Pape, Ogden, and Thulstrup, among the Amer- 
,icans, and reproduction by engraving or by half- 
tone of pictures illustrating the ** Life of Napo- 
{leon from originals by Gros, Raffet, Desoria, 
Gerard, Delort, Chartier, Le Comte, Courboin, 
' Detaille, Bellangé, and Myrbach, among the 
French. There is also a striking drawing of 
| Mme. Rejane, by Krohg, a Scandinavian artist, 
and in an article on Tesla’s recent electrical in- 
ventions some remarkable photographs of the 
inventor and of Mark Twain, Joseph Jefferson, 
and Marion Crawford. It is evident that the 
Century has spared no expense in the illustra- 
tions of the Napoleon history. 


MAGAZINES KECEIVED. 

St Nicholas for April; terms, $8.00 a year. New 
York: The Century Company. 

The Pansy for April; terms, $1.00 a year. Bos 
ton: Lothrop ublishing Company 

The Chautauguan for April; terms, $2.00 a year. 
Meadville Pa: Dr. T. L. Flood. 

Atlantic Monthly tor Apri.; terms, $4.00 a year. 
Boston: Houghton, Mfflin, & Co. 
Lippineott's for April; terms $3.00 a year. Phila- 

Godey’s Magazine for April; terms, $1.00 a year. 
New Yerk: °2 Lafayette place. 

Pall Mall Gazette tor Apiil; terms, $3 00 a year. 
New York: 8 Duane street. 

Harper's Month’y tor April; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Bostox UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. ¥ 


SCHOOLS. 


MASS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and traiD- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawine- 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, cipal 


STATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, Mass 
For circulars address 

w Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 

QTATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, M485. 

For both For catal address the 


sexes 
Principal, A. AM. 
vor Ladies only, For catalogs, address the 
or ies only, r 
Principal, D. B Pb D. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
For both sexes. 


For address 
w J. G. Principal. 
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Some Recent Publications. 


Title. Author Publisher Price, 
The Principle of Population - ( 
Romance and Narratives of Daniel Defoe - 
Mevtal Development of Child and the - Raldwin 2 50 
Rationai Building - - - Viollet-Le Duc. 
- - - - Crawford. 2 00 
era rmons - - - - H 
e Arthurian Epic - - - - Gurterp. 
aughters of the evolution - - Coffin. 
Tbe Srory of Christine Rochefort Prines. i 
Chocom’s Tenants - - - - Bolles. es 1 00 
Out of the East - - - - - Hern. 1 25 
The Phychology of Childhood - - . Tiacy. D.C Heath & Co, - 90 
The Nur berg Stone : - - - Ouida, Maynard. Merrill, &Co,N.Y. 12 


A Cchild«f “ature - 
Social Growth and Stability - - - 
Fretag’s lechnique of the Drama - : - 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


James H. West, Boston. 


Ostrander 8 C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Tex Chandler Adjustable Chair and Desk CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Ageney 
Company have removed to 25 Arch St., Boston. Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
—A young housekeeper who lives in a small 3 East 14th St., New Work. 
Renveey town had occasion to reprimand her Send for new Catalogue. 
cook for neglecting her duties. 
‘* Well, Miss Laura, I’s been worrited,” was Lady Teachers wee and ied 


the reply. ‘‘I’s studyin’ a most ‘portant ques-| School positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 
tion. Tell de trute, I don’ know which to get, 
a winter cloak or a divohce.” —Harper’s Maga-| (10th years w “HARRISBURG, PA. 


zine. 

Mrs. WINsLow’s ‘*Soorninc Syrup” has T oF rs “8 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their| american and Foreign Teachers, Professors, ano 
children while Teething, with perfect success. | Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all | Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars sa 4 


Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, schools carefully recommended to parents. 


and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether| Best references furnished. 


arising from teething or other causes, and is for - B. MIRIAM Op FSrIEEe. 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 


a sure = ask Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing pe 
Syrup. wenty-five cents a bottle. w ANTED, at omcre: Teachers— 3 Superintend- 
’ 3 Voca!l, 5 Art, 2 Elocution rimary, 5 Kindergar 
Won't you be glad,” she murmured, |ten, 4 Governesses, 8 Latin. 2 Greek. 6 Math: matics 
when spring comes; when the trees begin to|for fail term. Address, with stamp, COLUMBIAN 
bud, and when the violets dot the whole ground | TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Vanderbilt Building, Nash- 


everywhere you step ?” ville, Tenn. 14 eow 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


TWO telegrams that reached us together on March 20. 1895, will further illustrate the working of this 
Agency. (1) ** Margaretville, N.¥., March 19, 1895. Send teacher for grammar department at once. 
Begin Monday. Salary $45. Must teach music. Holt system Must be steady and experienced. Use 
your judgmeut.—ALVIN A. LEwis.” This was not difficult. We telegraphed to a teacher who met all the 
requirements, got reply that she would accept, and MORE Monday mornirg. (2) “Catskill, N. Y., 
telegraphed Mr. Lewis that she would be on hand Marcb 20. 1895. Coulo you name instructor 
in classics to begin at once? If so, have application forwarded.—E.8. HARRIS.” This proved more difficult. 
We have sent teachers to Catskill and know their requiremevts. They will not put up with e mmon- 
place teachers, and most superior teachers are now employed. and cannot get abrupt release We sent 
out three telegrams of inquiry, but in the mean time in came just the man. We bad sept him to take the 
place of a principal of an academy who was il), aud the principal bad just resumed 
work, leaving this man free —a fitin every way. We sent him by next train, and TELEGRAMS 
telegraphed Mr. Harris he would apply in person. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y 


TEACHERS 
CO-OPERATIVE | 8034 Woodlawn Av., - CHICAGO. 
AS SOC | AT | O N SEEKS TEACHERS who are AMBITIOUS FOR ADVANCE- 


MENT, rather than those without positions. 
’ 211 Wabash Ave 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency, *tueaco. m1.” 
Established 1887 Teachers located in ’94, 376. New circulars give full information. 


Vacancies direct from employers. 
Teachers personally recommended. w. Address 


Introduces to Colleges 

MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY  senoois Families 
and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 

w every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Younc-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Maas. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New Eagiand, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls fui 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000. yet calls 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


OUR PATRONS HAVE CONFIDENCE IN US. 


believe that there are other excellent teachers’ judgment a 

achers sent us eminently fills the requirement. We 

bureaus, but I did not feel like putting a matter of made no mistake iu placiug this selection carte blanche 

so much importance to me wholly in the hands of | jp your hands. Both the superintendent and com- 

any other.’—E. H. WILSON, Norwalk, Conn. C. CUNDALL, M.D., Fair- 
aven, a8s. 


We heve had twenty-five such calls this season. 


Teachers secking posttions or promotion should regtster at onus. Nochurge to school offers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free Address or cal) upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 


Established in 1884. Positions Filled. 3700. 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


‘** No, no,” the young man replied, ‘I can’t Ameri Teachers’ 
say that I will. You see, I’m just starting out Teachers Wanted. | St Louis, Mo. Fe CE 


in business as a florist.”— Washington Star. 


coronene —When visiting New York City, HAHNEMANN 

Medical College and Hospital 
OF CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 


600 Hand*omely Furnished Rooms at $1 00 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all The thirty-sixth annual course of lectures in 
this institution will commence September 10, 18%) 


Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars New college building. Wel! equipped laboratories. 
stages. and elevated railroads to all Depots You Experienced teachers. Low_fees. Equality in 
ean live better for less money at the Grand Union beds now open. 
Hotel than at any other first-class hotel in the city. JAS. B. COBB, M. D., 8156 Indiana Ave., Chicago. 


wordings, Also th and 
General School Supplies. Pease hind tnd sue 


School, and write names plainly. - or those who ti w 
Shepard Buryett, want profitable aca ion or 
° can secure a desirable engagement by addressing 
Bar ¥5!, Columbus, Dhio. . ©. B. BEACH & CO., Lakeside Bldg., Chicago. 


OURWAL OF EDUCATION 


To Juty 1sT For D5 
CENTS. 
N atu re Study is receiving special attention in the columns of the Journal of 


Education, Its readers are being presented with a vast amount of material for nature teaching, 
adapting it all to the season. This is reaching out into all phases of plant life in flowers, and 
fruits of plants and trees; of animals, domestic and wild, home pets and foreign, especially of birds ; 
of minerals, metals, and rocks; of products for home consumption and commerce, and for the arts, 
sciences, and industries. Never before has there been presented in any periodical so much nature work 
prepared for the schools. 


SPHICIAL OF 


We will send the Journal of Education to any address from the time your order reaches this 
office until July 1st, 1895, — the balance of the school year, — for 25 cemts. 
Tell your friends who are not taking the Journal of this trial trip offer. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & OO., Proprietors. 


SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. w 
4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave., 82 Church Bt. 12014 So.Spring 808 12th 8t., 
Boston, Mass. | New York. | Ohicago, Il. | Toronto, Canada. | Losangeles, Sai. | Washington, D. 0. 


One Fee Registers 110 Tremont St., 


Tie, 


in Both Offices. Boston. 
Agency Manual 211 Wabash 
free to any WA CENCIES Avenue, 


16th Year. 


Penn’a Educational Bureau, ve» vastness insti me 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager,) We areaiready well advanced with this year’s re,istry. We will be called apon 
(E) 205 No, 7th St., to fill from 2,000 to 3,000 vacancies in the various g:ades, and need a large num. 
Allentown, Pa. ber of comy etent teachers. Reyister now, and get the benefit of the full season. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names compet: nt teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: *' We prefer to send to Prof. Dick for our 
teachers.”’ Reply made by Secretary list. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a position. 
FRED. DICK, Mgr., McPhee Block, DENVER, COLO 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


Provides schools of all es with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 


positions. Now is the time to register. Send stamp for circulars. 
w HARLAN P. FRENOH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, ‘srwes'toth 8t:: Newvork. 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


ded school teachers and teachers of music for public and private 
e have more vacancies than we can fill. 


Wants more 
schools. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking Shane at { Address C. B. RUGGLES & CO. (Palace Hotel Bidg,) 


and those wishing a change a 
an increased , should {w 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, Oxnio. 


= Tne WesTeRN BuREAU OF EDUCATION = 


SECURES POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. This Agency operates in the South. 
Supplies Books at publishers’ prices. For further information address 
7-wtt HARRY E JOHNSON, Manager, 3548 Dearborn St, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Illinois Teachers Agency. 


Ambitious Teachers desiring to rise ) Register at once. Not a vacancy in the State 


but is known to us within forty eight hours 
and wishing to come to Hilinois,) of determin.tion. BLANK FREE. 


TEACHERS! 


You need not attend school to secure a Normal 
Education. Remain at home, continue your teaching, and 


ORVILLE BEHREND, Manager, 


Send 2 cents for particulars. 
1509 ASHLAND BLock, CHICAGO. 


Registration fee, 50 cents. [w ty] 


WANTED, WANTED. 


TION 
py MAIL 
TEACHERS ANO 
ENTS ALL 


pursue the Normal courses (Elementary and Advanced), and you 
will be able to pass a higher grade examination, to secure a better 
certificate, become a tetter teacher, and thereby secure a better 
salary. Over 7,000 students enrolled since 1889, Diplomas 
gravted. Nonew books need be purchased, and from one to three 
hours’ study, daily, is sufficient. Improve your spare moments, 
Tee save cost of board and railroad fare by taking our Normal Courses. 
: Tuition for a thirteen weeks’ course, $5. Special tuition of 
$3 to the person sending a list of ten teachers’ names. 
Send for our 20-page Catal. gue. 


In September, in one Western city, twenty - five 


\teachers, viz : Two teachers kindergarten, salary 


$500 and $580; two bigh school assistants, salary 
$850; one teacher of Singing, salary $650; twenty 
teachers of graded schools, salary $500. 
Also, in a New York city. a first-class teacher of 
Singing and Drawing ; wate $750. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass 


and Recitations 7? 
PLAYS Societies, Churches, etc. Samples FREE 
GARRETT & CO., Philadelphia. (Ret, 1888) 


September next, in a first class New York academy, 
three young men to take charge of three depart ments 
of the schvol, viz: Preparatory English, Classics and 
Sciences, and French, German, and Vocal Music 
(choral and glee club). Good salaries paid for satis- 
factory teachers. Apply immediately to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
® Romerset Boston 


Subscribers to the Journal 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced siz months by send- 
inga new yearly subscription. 
8 Somereet Rt Roatan 


Address AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL, 
‘ ing mention this paper. Lock Box 1000, Dansville, N. ¥. 


WHEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THB JOURNAL OF BDUCATION. 
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Washington 


In our Common Schools. 


Free 
For 
Your 


School 


A fine portrait of Washington (Elson Common School Ediion of the famous Stuart painting) 
on heavy paper, size 22 x 28 inches, given FREE with one of 


GINN & COMPANY'S SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


We want you to know by seeing and reading them just what the books are that compose our 
useful, entertaining, and inexpensive School Libraries. We want them known in every 
home and in every school in the land. There is nothing like them or equal to them. 


Five LIBRARIES OF TEN VOLUMES EACH. 


From $4.75 to $5.75 each. 


Our Washington Certificates. 


You can easily raise the money to buy one or more of our School Libraries with the help of our 
Washington ** Certificates” A package of 50 sent free on application. 


Our Portrait Catalogue of School Libraries sent free to any address. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston, Mass. 


Publishers. 


FOREICN BOOKS. 

Teachers have the poventnge of finding in our 
and Corman rammars and Read- 
ers, by whomsoever published. 

Bich stock of Importea and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
Importers, Publishers, and Foreign 3; 
Holt & Co. American 
m 
23 school St., Boston. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 


The publications of HENRY HoLT & Co.. Wo. R. 
JENKINS, EK. STEIGER & Co., M. D. BERLITZ & Co., 
HAOHETTE & Ore. (London), GInN & Co., HEATH & 
Co., etc. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer 
ican Books, in the ancient and modern languages. 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Regular importations 


pean book centres. 
G. A. KOEHLER & CO. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 


—— PUBLISH —— 
REED & KELLOG@’S Complete Course in Language 
MERBRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
OOLLAKD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Olassic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, otc., ete. w 


H, I. SMITH J. D. WILLIAMS, 
5 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago 


Just Published. 


HANDBOOK OF COMMON THINGS 
AND USEFUL INFORMATION. 


With numerous illustrations, 18mo. Cloth. 650 cts. 


HANDBOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE. 


By JoHN GALL, author of ‘‘ Popular Readings in 
Science.” ith numerous illustrations. 18mo, 
Cloth, 50 cents. 

For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
Pablishers and Importers, .. . 83 East 17th Street, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


NEW MUSIC. 


The ‘‘ Favorite’’ Series. 


In point of well chosen contents, attractive appear. 
ance, and low price, the new “Favorite Collections” 
are FAR AHEAD OF ANY SIMILAR MU. 
SIC BOOKS published. 

The idea of collecting, in book form, such compo- 
sitions as have most appealed to the people at large 
was a most happy one, and singers and players of 
ALL TASTES WILL BE PLEASED with 
the result as embodied in these six volumes. 


“Favorite Collection of Songs” 


56 songs whose merit and popular qualities 
have won the affections of all lovers of music. 


160 pages. 
“ Favorite Collection of Vocal Duets” 


41 easy Duets by distinguished composers, 
each of which has reached a high degree of pop- 
ularity. 160 pages. 


“ Favorite Collection Plano Music” 


44 charming compositions from the best 
modern sources which hold an unchanging place 
in the favor of piano-players. Not difficult. 
160 pages. 


“‘ Favorite Collection Dance Music” 


62 pieces of dance music which are favorites 
in the best sense of the word. 160 pages. 


“Favorite Collection of Waltzes ” 


48 waltzes. new and o'd, which several gener- 
ations have played, or danced to, or been fond of. 


160 pages. 
" Favorite Collection Marches and Galops” 


54 most attractive examples of these lively and 
graceful styles of music. 160 pages. 


D iptive circulars free. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 


43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited, 


Correct Spelling, a Rare Accomplishment ! 


THE NORMAL COURSE IN SPELLING 


By LARKIN DuNTON, LL.D., Head Master Boston Normal School, and C. GoopWIN CLARK, A.M., 
late Master Gaston School, Boston, TEACHES PUPILS TO SPELL CORBECTLY. 


Primary Book. Intro price, 18. Complete Course. intro. price, 24c Normal Spelli 
Blank. Intro. price, 42c. per doz. Sena our New Iliustrated Educational Catalovue 


a 
SILVER, BURDETT, & CO., Publishers, Boston, New. York, Chicago,!Philadelphia 


Roman Empire— 
Australia— New Issues 


Holy Land— si 
Klemm’s kelief Maps. 


Set of 15 now ready. 
Price, postpaid: Plain. $1.00; Waterproof, $1.75. 


WM. BEVERLEY HARISON, 


Boston: Boston School Supply Co.; J. L. Hammett. 


The No. e 

lypewriter. 
More Permanent Alignment, 
Improved Spacing Mechanism, 
Lighter and Wider Carriage, 
Uniform and Easy Touch, 

Economical Ribbon Movement, 
Improved Paper Feed, 4 
Readily Adjustable Paper and 3222 
Envelope Guides, 
Matchless Construction. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict,327 Broaaway, New York. 


The Prang Art Educational Papers. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


HE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 
AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 


By Joun S. CLARK. Price, 20 cents. 


For full information in regard to these and other publications 
on Art Instruction address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St. 47 East roth St., 15t Wabash A 
BOSTON. | NEW YORK. | * CHICAGO.” 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
YD 
TAUGAT IN THE 
PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS OF 
NEW YORK CITY. 

Send for specimen pease of ‘: Isaac Pitman’s Com- 
Phonographic Instructor.”’ Used exclusively 

above schools. Address 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS. 88 Union Square, N. Y. 


Attend the Metropolitan School of Shorthand, 95 Fifth 
Ave.,cor.17th St. Special course and rates to teachers. 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by méans 
of the thousands of Drill 
Examples, makes the pupils 
quick and accurate. 
Send for descriptive circular. 
JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


Exquisitely designed covers. 


Heavy Cents 
Paper 5O Postpaid 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. ¥. eow 


A Talk to Teachers. 


Why do you coop in your possession so 
many Text-Books for which you have no 
present use, and, probably, no future use? 

You know,—or if you don’t, we beg now to inform 
you,— that we will gladly take them from you oD 
equitable terms in exchange for anything you may 
need in the line of 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES OR TEXT - BOOKS. 


Kindly Note a Few of our Specialties 
Brown’s Common *chool Examiner, $1.00 
Kirkland’s Composition Subjects, . . -15 
Holmes’ Drawing Books, 3 Numbers, - .50 

(perfectly graded.) 


C. M. BARNES COMPANY, 
School Books and School Supplies, 


253 and 255 State St., 
CHICAGO. 


ONE DOLLAR MUSIC BOOK. 


6-m 5t 
Im one hour you can learn to 
accompany on the Piame or Organ 


by using Clark’s Lightning Chord 


w 
Dialogues, Speakers, for Sehool, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue free. 
T. 8. DENISON, Pub. Chicago, LiL 


merset Stree 


Method. Ne Teacher Necessary. Shou!d be on 
every Piano or Organ. A limited number given 
away to introduce. The price of this book 1s $1.00, 
but if you will talk it up and show it to your neigh- 
bors, we will mail you ome cepy free. Send 15 cents 
for Address Musical Guide Publishing 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Mention this paper. 6 


themselves the Koradine Club. 


MRS. PROF. 


Cloth, Prepaid, $1.26. 


library. * * © It is fine, it is instructive, it is forceful. The times are ri 
smiles, but he did crack many a smile over your racy sayings and pithy ae. - 


ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., 277 Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


KORADINE 4 Fascinating 
One of the best helps that teachers can get full of encgalea Walateanes regarding child training. 


GERTRUDE E. WILLIAMS, Principal Alcott High School: I have started ing from 14 
to 18 years, and am reading the charming to them. They are nelighted withe iteand call 


HELEN A. RIOR, Preceptress Ypsilanti High School: - irl 
should read. Its thoughts are w 
Unity: Every teacher looking for new inspiration, eve 
growing children, will find help—and that abundantly—in 


parent anxious for assistance in the stady of 
ORADINE. 


KELLOGG, Evanston: What a gem your KORADINE is! I would like to see it in every 
fesso 


r rarely 


Hasa Lag and s 
Voice Culture, Natural ndering 
practical work in every departmen: 
ey” Winter Term opens Jan. ist. 


schools. les good. 
OHANDLER, 212 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 


Hundred Students. 
urse of study, including a complete system of 
and the principles of the Philoso 

Chartered State. 


py the 
Address for Illustrated Catal 


Training and 
Scientific and 


HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, 


eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


HANDLER’S Normal Shorthand School, 


For the Training of Teachers and Am 
anuenses. 
Shorthand Teachers for public and private schools in deman urse lasses 
at the beginning of each month. System unequaled. Endorsed A. eee ers man. 
Correspondence solicited. Circular on ap lication. Address MARY ALDERSO 
(Opposite * eow 


outh’s Companion.”’) 
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HORSE-CHESTNUT BUDS AND BRANCHES. 


BY SUSAN F. CHASE. 


HE faces of the class were bright with pleas- 
ure when told to lay aside their books for 
their nature lesson. There were already 
some happy anticipations of this hour, for 
the day before branches of the horse chest- 

nut had been distributed among them, and to their in- 

quiries the teacher had laugbingly shaken her head and 
said, “Study your branches carefully, bat ask me no 
questions.” 

Bat teacher, and horse-chestnut branches, and children 
were ready now. What a tamalt of questions and obser- 
vations followed! It seemed as if each child had perfect 
freedom to speak ; it seemed as if observation came quick 
and spontaneous, without order or arrangement ; but to 
the carefol observer, the teacher’s mind was directing it 
all. Quietly restraining here, encouraging there, direct- 


Fig. 1. 


ing new observations where there had been imperfect 
ones, she arranged the whole mass of uncorrelated 
thought into one systematic whole. 

And this, in brief, is an outline of what the children 
learned from careful study of their buds and branches. 


AN OUTSIDE STUDY. 


The buds of the horse-chestnut are both terminal and 
lateral. 

The terminal buds are usually large and well developed. 

The lateral buds are in pairs and are on opposite sides 
of the branch. 

Each pair is over the interval of the pair below it. 

The energy of the tree does not seem to be equally 
distributed, for many times all the buds on one side of a 


branch are latent, while, perhaps, the opposite buds are 
large and well-developed. 

This is one of Nature’s waysjof giving peculiarities of 
form and of saving her energy for growth just where it 
is most needed. 

The buds are conical, and are covered with little 
brown leaves that overlap. Such overlapping leaves that 
cover buds are called scales. 

The scales are in pairs,{on opposite sides of the bud, 
and are for protection. 

The buds are also protected by a sticky varnish or 
resin It keeps out the water. and is thickest at the 
apex of the bud, where the rain would be most likely to 
soak in. Under each bud is found a curious three-cor- 
nered scar. Since buds are always found in the arils of 
leaves, the nature of these scars is easily determined. 
They are the leaf-scars, and the little dots along the lower 
edge of the scars are the ends of woody fibres, or the 
fibro vascular bundles by which the leaves were attached. 

The number of these little round dots, usually five, 
seven, or nine, indicates the number of leaflets to the 
compound leaf. 

These woody fibres have other uses. They spread out 
and form the framework of the leaf and are the channels 
for nourishment. 

The leaf-scars are very interesting, and will lead to 
farther study when the horse-chestnuts are in foliage. 

Occasionally a branch is;found which has no terminal 
bud, but two strong lateral buds seem to take its place. 

If carefully noticed, the end of the stem is depressed 
and scarred as if the ‘branch had been broken off there. 

Such large, deep scars at the end of 
a branch, or between the forking of 
two branches, are the flower-cluster 
ecars. Flower clusters always termi- 
nate the onward growth of the branch. 

All the branches are still further 
marked by rings, which encircle them 
at irregular intervals. Above the last 
ring the bark is always smooth and 
lighter-colored, while below it is often 
rough and scarred. These rings 
mark the termination of each year’s 
growth. They are called the ring 
scars, and are the scale marks of the 
terminal buds. The number of rings 
indicates the age of the stem, the 

Fig. 2. fresh, smooth bark above the last 
ring being the last year’s growth. 

Where rings are far apart, growth was rapid that sea- 


INSIDE sTUDY. 


The nice work of dissecting buds requires too much 
skill to be left to the independent investigation of a class, 
so the teacher worked with them, explaining and direct- 
ing in this manner as she worked : — 

Let us each take a bud and carefully pick it to pieces. 
Bat first, here is some cardboard and a bottle of paste. 
You may, each of you, help yourself to a card, and if 
you moisten the corner of your blotter in the paste, that 
will give you all you need. 

I will show you how to mount your dissected buds, 
but first you may watch me while I dissect and mount 
thisone. You may open your own buds at the same 
time, if you like. You see I have chosen a large 
lateral bud. First, with a knife carefully loosen and re- 
move one pair of scales. Notice how thick, and brown, 
and leathery they are. Now paste them carefully on 
the opposite edges of this card. Lift the next pair of 
scales and remove them. Work slowly, very slowly. 
Paste these carefully on the card within the first pair. 
One, two, three, six pairs of scales, and each pair larger 
and more delicate than the last. You notice that they 
are brown and leathery only where they are most ex- 
posed. Carefully paste each pair of scales on the card, 
leaving a little space between the last pair. Here, in 
the centre of the bud, is something wrapped in a dense 
white packing. Let me work at it with a pin. Now we 
can see, and this magnifying glass will help us. Yes, 
these are tiny horse-chestnut leaves, beautifully covered 
with long silky hairs. How carefully they are packed 
to protect them from sudden changes in temperatare! 

I will cut off the bud end of this branch and mount it 
on this card, here in this little space between the last 
pair of scales. 

Let us take a large terminal bud and mount it in the 
same way. Seven pairs of scales this time. 

Here are two pairs of leaves and a mysterious bunch 
in the centre. Carefully remove the packing, and then 
look through the glass. How wonderful! for this is 
really a tiny bunch of horse-chestnut flower buds. So we 
have discovered the whole of our buds—leaves and 
flowers stowed away for next summer’s growth. All ter- 
minal buds do net contain flowers, but the largest of them 
usually do. It is easy to see now why the flower- 
cluster bud always stops the onward growth of the 
branch. 

It does not seem possible that a whole year’s growth 
could be packed away in such little buds, but so it is , 
and that is the reason a bud is often defined as an unde. 
veloped branch. 


Vb 


Fig. 3. 


son; where close together, there may have been a short 
summer or a drought, or, perhaps, a scant allowance 
of nourishment to that particalar branch. 

The dots which are scattered so freely over the young 
bark of the horse-chestnut become long rifts in the old 
bark. They are called cork dots, or lenticels, and are 
the breathing places in the young wood. 

It is as necessary for plants to breathe as it is for as ; 
but the air they breathe in is just what we breathe out, 
and the good, pure oxygen we want plants give to us. 
This is one of the nice ways in which plants and animals 
make generous exchanges. 

With th‘s examination of bark and lenticels, the outside 
atudy of the horse-chestnut was finished, to be followed 


another day by inside study. 


This also helps us to a better understanding of the ring 
sears. Notice this branch. Here are two rings, and we 
have already learned that they show that the branch is 
two years old. 


Fig. 4. 


Let me carefully split the branch and we will see what 
we can learn from the inside of it. Opposite each ring 
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there is a dark spot ia the pith. Just two of them here smooth his path, to help to make up to the child for the 


to correspond to the two rings. 

And we have made the delightful discovery that the 
age of the horse-chestnut branch can be told in two ways, 
by the number of ring scars on the outside, or by the 
dark spots in the pith. 

We have also learned that, although trees cannot talk, 


loss and pain which he must suffer. 

But the child who is troublesone, because he is bad, 
seldom receives such sympathy. Why? He, too, has been 
maimed, has received injary worse than physical. He 
has received for his heritage a hasty temper or a vicious 
tendency, against which he must forever fight; or he has 


they can write their history eo plainly that if we study 
them intelligently, we can read every word they write. 

What a pity it would be to remain stupidly ignorant 
of all these wonderful stories that are written for us! 


THE PROBLEM OF THE BAD BOY, 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD, OF BOSTON. 


is an ever-recurrent problem, ever old and 
q 


ever new. However the genus may be 
described, the individual presents a new 
type. Nothing that has ever been said 
about other bad boys exactly applies in the 
crisis in which our individual figures, and yet he is very 
like the rest. 

How easy would the discipline of the school become if 
Jack and Jim were somewhere else! How pleasant all 
the work seems on the days when they are kept at home! 
How natural for us to think that the best solution of 
the problem would be for them to stay out of school 
altogether ! 

What shall we do with them? The question is brought 
home to our minds because it has been recently discuased 
by the primary teachers, who have been making a special 
study of exceptional children, in the hope of growing 
more closely into sympathy with their lives, and so becom- 
ing the better able to help them. While endeavoring to 
answer che question, the other side presented itself. 

“What shall we do with the bad boy ?” we have con- 
stantly inqaired. ‘‘ What does the bad boy do for us?” 
we ask in turn. 

Ont of a hundred teachers who described troublesome 
children, and questioned the best means of helping them, 
but one proposed that the boy should be removed from 
school. Without exception, they felt that the boy im- 
proved through the inflaence of school hfe. They stated, 
anhesitatingly, ‘He is better, because the children help 
him. He is learning to show more self-control; he tries 
more to please me; he has more self-respect. I think I 
am learning how to deal with him.” 

Bat teachers often say: ‘‘ Think of the effect upon the 
school!’ The children see Jim performing as they can- 
not —their lessons are interrupted — their time is stolen 
from them — the teacher’s patience is entirely exhausted, 
and her nerves are worn, because she must watch this 
child, in constant fear of some vicious misdemeanor, 
How much the other children would gain if he were out 
of the way! How much happier and better the teacher 
would be! 

Would she gain more, would she be happier and better? 

If the aim of school life were simply to read, write, 
spell, and solve problems in arithmetic, then it would fol- 
low that every moment taken from that work lessens by 
just so much the good results of the school. Bat if the 
child goes to school for something more — if he has to 
learn to live with his mates —to work with them — to 
play with them—sympathize with them—share their 
joys —learn from their virtues and their faults as well — 
have we wisely measured the gain of which we have 
spoken ? 

I have seen many a school which numbered among its 
pupils a child maimed by some physical injary. Invari- 
ably this child has been treated with the utmost consider- 
ation, by both teacher and scholars; his injury called 
forth their sympathy and pity ; their constant effort was to 


been dwarfed, and blinded, and deafened by sordid 
environment. Is the child to blame? Of the two, which 
has the greater need, which calls more loudly to us for 
the help which we can give—the boy with the twisted 
knee or the one with the twisted temper ? 

If we, ourselves, coald separate the offense from the 
offender, we could deal more justly and generously with 
the child. If we could recognize the bitter need of the 
bad boy’s life, our sympathy would go out to him as to 
the sick and suffering; not with a weak sentimentality, 
but with an earnest desire to help, which would give us 
the infinite patience which is necessary in order that we 
may help. 

It is evidently meant for us all, that we should meet in 
life children, and men, and women who have not learned, 
in all ways, to do what is right. If the child learns in 
school to hold out the helping hand to the troublesome 
member of the school family, to keep from laughing at 
the smart sayings, to be patient while the teacher corrects, 
to recognize ‘‘ Jim’s way” as one which sadly hinders him, 
and which should never be copied by the others, will he 
not be better fitted to help those who most need his help, 
in this battle of life, when he has grown to manhood? Is 
it not well for him to learn in school how to jadge, how 
to avoid the misdeeds of others, at the same time, as he 
grows strong, to help the author of the misdeeds? 

Trust, and courage, and patience, and oh, how maeh 
of all three do we need in order to deal wisely with the 
troublesome boy. Bat are not these lessons set for us to 
learn, plus the reading, and writing, and arithmetic? Can 
we not make the business of our school to help the bad 
boy, knowing that this will react upon the school in a 
growth which is beyond price. For the boy’s sake, and for 
our own sakes, we must do all we can to help him, before 
we decide to turn him into the street. For the problem 
which is before us now is not whether we shall keep the 
child in school, or send him to a school specially prepared, 
under favoring conditions, for such as need close care and 
watchfulness. The alternative is the street or the saloon. 
Knowing that, let it be a last resort when we decide to 
assume this responsibility. Let us help all the children 
to take hold of hands, in the effort to sympathize with, 
and to help the boy who so sadly needs all the help which 
we can give. 


Literature for Little Children. 
BY ANNA I. DAVIS, ILLINOIS. 


First Year. 


The Lion and the Mouse — Scudder. 

The Old Woman and Her Pig — Scudder. 

The Three Bears — Scudder. 

The Straw, the Coal, and the Bean — Grimm. 

Cinderella — Grimm. 

The Four Musicians — Grimm. 

Little Red Riding Hood — Scudder. 

The Wren and the Bear — Grimm. 

The Pea Blossom — Andersen. 

The Conceited Apple Branch — Grimm. 

Little Ida’s Flowers — Andersen. 

Reference.—Fables and Folk Stories, revissd by Horace E, 
Scudder; published by Houghton & Mifflin. 


Grimm’s Fairy Talee, 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 


ILLUSTRATED PLANT LIFE —(VI.) 


BY MACLEOD 


FLOWERS. 
REPRODUCTIVE ORGANS 


N our first lesson on plants we stated that 
there were three organs necessary to the 
growth or vegetation of a plant, viz, the 
root, stem, and leaves. These are all that 
are needed for atime, but after a while 

merely growing is not enough. There must be some 
provision made for the formation of new plants and the 
continuation of the species. Otherwise, when all the 
annuals of a certain season died, that would be the end 
of those species of plants. That condition is obviated by 
gathering and saving seeds for a new crop. In order to 
have seeds, there must first be flowers and fruits. These 
parts of a plant, flowers, fruits, and seeds, are called 
organs of reproduction. 


2 


PARTS OF A FLOWER. 


The first of the organs of reprodaction to appear on a 
plant is the flower. It comes first as a tiny green bud, 
gradually unfolding until it becomes a full-grown flower. 
In the illustration of the spray of wild-rose (Fig. 54) 
both a bud and a fall-blown blossom are shown. A 


flower is composed of several parts, each part in its turn 
being subdivided. Take the wild-rose blossom or any 
simple flower as an example. First, there is a circular 
row of dainty colored leaves. This circle, from its re- 
semblance to a crown, is termed the Corolla. See (Fig- 
55). The Corolla rests in a cuplike cluster of short 
green leaves, called thy Calyx, a Latin word signifying 
cup (Fig. 56). Inthe centre of the corolla are a num- 
ber of threadlike spikes, with powdery yellow heads. These 
delicate parts are called Stamens (Fig. 57), and they 


vary greatly in number 
and size in different flow- 
ers. Separate the sta. 
mens and right in the 
centre, almost hidden from 
sight, you will notice tiny 
green sticky parts called 
Pistils (Fig. 58). Thus 
we see that a flower may 
have four parts, corolla, 
calyx, stamens, and pistils. A flower that possesses all of 
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these parts is said to be complete ; if any part is missing, 
NY it is incomplete. The wild-rose represented 

here is a complete flower. The parts abso- 

lutely necessary to the reproduction of a 

plant are the stamens and pistils, and a 

f § plant provided with these parts is called per- 
fect, even if it lack one or both of the other 

parts. You will therefore understand that a 
perfect flower may be either complete or 
incomplete. Classify your flowers, naming 
the parts of each. The stem that joins the 
flower to the plant is called the Pedunele, 
and the upper part of it where it joins the 
flower is called the Receptacle. Note that 


/ it swells at that point into a sort of bulb. 
(See Fig. 59.) When the corolla and calyx 
are spoken of together, the term Perianth 


3 4 is used. 
PARTS OF COROLLA. 


Examine your blossoms and notice that the corolla is 
compesed of a whorl of delicate leaves (Fig. 60). Each 
leaf is called a petal. The number of petals varies in 
different plants. In the rose, pink, apple blossom, pansy, 
and many familiar flowers, each petal can be pulled from 
the corolla without disturbing the others. When such is 
the case, the corolla is said to be polypetalous. Select a 
honey-suckle blossom or morning glory and apply the 
above test. You will see that the petals are more or less 
united and one cannot be removed without matilating the 
others (Fig. 61). Such corollas are styled monopetal- 
ous, or by some botanists, gamopetalous. A regular 
corolla has all its petals of the same shape and size. (See 


blossom in Fig. 63.) When the petals vary in size and 
shape, the corolla is 


B termed irregular. Ex- 
amine the violet. The 
B flat, broad portion of 
a a petal is called its 
blade or limb. The nar- 

[ row, tapering base, by 


which it is joined to 

the receptacle, is called 

its claw (Fig. 64). In 
our next lesson we will talk about the subdivisions ’of 
the other ‘parts of a flower. 


SPECIAL UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 


TRAINING CLASS CERTIFICATES. 


SECOND GRADE. 
| Wednesday, January 9. } 


ARITHMETIC. 


1. Define, and give an example of (a) an abstract 
number; (4) like numbers; (¢c) varying scale; (d) nu- 
meration. 

2. Express ? of ¢ in the form of (a) a simple frac- 
tion ; (6) a decimal ; (c) per cent. 

3. (a) 27+3 x 5 — 48 + 6=? (6) fof =? 

4. Redace (a) .083} to a common fraction in its low- 
est terms ; (5) % to a common fraction; (c) 145% to 
decimal. 

5. Reduce to lowest terms 77,4,5;. 

6. (a) Find the exact number of days from January 
17, 1895, to Jane 3, 1895. (5) Find the date 131 days 
prior to March 16, 1895. 

7. Multiply 5 rds. 1 yd. 2 ft. by 104. 

8. What principal at exact interest at 6% per annum 
for 45 days will amount to $294.16? 

9. A circular track used in a pedestrian contest meas- 
ured 48 rds. 2 yds. 2 ft How many times must a con- 
testant have walked around this track to cover five miles ? 

10. Divide 546 into two such parts that the second shall 
be }4 of the first. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. (a) Mention a vast region in the United States that 
receives an insufficient supply of rain. (6) Why is the 
rainfall insufficient? (c) By what artificial means is a 
large part of this region now made productive ? 

2. Name three large rivers whose waters flow into the 
Pacific ocean, draining the western highlands of North 
America. 

3. Mention three seas that receive water from the 
vicinity of the Alps. 

4. Locate (a) Corea; (6) Shanghai. 
~ §. Compare Holland and Switzerland as to (a) eleva- 
tion of surface ; (5) climate. 

6. What city is the chief commercial centre on (a) the 
Rio de la Plata; (b) the St. Lawrence river? (c) Men- 
tion two principal exports from each of these cities. 

7. Classify the following animals according to the zone 
in which they most abound: Walrus, sheep, elephant, 
buffalo, seal, bog, rhinoceros, whale, camel, gorilla. 

8. Mention two cities of the United States that are 
largely engaged in meat packing. 

9. Mention a city in (a) Tompkins county ; (b) Chau- 
tauqua county; (c) Monroe county; (¢d) Broome county ; 
(e) Kings county. 

10. (2) What three countries supply nearly all the tea 
commerce? (b) Name two countries from which the 
United States receives large supplies of coffee. 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. (a) Flow should the teacher begin the teaching of 
number? (+) With what object in view ? 

2. (a) How many pupils get the idea of the value of 
numbers? (+) Mention a plan of impressing a develop- 
ment lesson on the mind of the pupil. 

3. (a) How long should review lessons in number be 
continued? (5) What amount of deliberation, before 
answering, should be allowed in drill work ? 

4. When should analysis of problems be required ? 

5. (a) In teaching by the Grabé method how does the 
teacher proceed? (6) Illustrate by the development of 
some number. 

6. (a) What important ends should be secured in 
teaching the art of computation? (b) How may these 
ends be attained ? 

7. What three results should be had in view in teach- 
ing arithmetic ? 

8. When may definitions in fractions be said to be 
understood by the pupil? 

9. Give first steps in teaching geography. 


10. Give a plan of teaching the cardinal and semi-car- 
dinal points of the compass. 
11. Give objections to much elaborate map-dra wing. 


ANSWERS. 


ARITHMETIO. 


1. An abstract number is a number used without ref- 
erence to any particular thing or quantity, Hx. 73, 84, 
ete. (+) Like numbers are numbers that are based on 
the same unit value, Hx. 3 lb. and 8 lb.; 4 horses and 11 
horses. (c) A varying scale is one in which the ratio of 
increase or decrease is irregular. (d@) A method of read- 
ing numbers expressed by characters, Hx, the number 
1,203 consisting of one unit in the thousands place, two 
units in the hundreds place, and three units in the units 
place is read one thousand two hundred three. 

2. (a) §- (6) .625. (c) 624 %. 3. (a) 34. (6) 34. 

4. (a) (6) 0007. 5. 44. 6. (a) 
137 dys. (5) Nov. 5, 1894. 7. 55 rds. 3 yds, 2 ft. 3 in. 
8. $292. 9. 33 times. 10. 331} and 214}. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. (a) The Great Basin. (5) Surrounding monntains 
precipitate the moisture of the prevailing winds. (c) By 
irrigation. 

2. The Yukon, Columbia, and Colorado. 

3. The Mediterranean, Adriatic, North, and Black. 

4. (a) It projects from the eastern part of Asia into 
the Pacific ocean, separating the waters of the Japan and 
Yellow seas. (%) On the eastern coast of China, near 
the mouth of the Yang-tse-Kiang. 

5. (a) The surface of Holland is low, about one-third 
of it being below the level of the sea; the surface of 
Switzerland is generally mountainous. (5) The climate 
of Holland is temperate ; that of Switzerland very cold in 
the mountain districts°and temperate in the sunny valleys. 

6. (a) Buenos Ayres. (b) Montreal. (c) Buenos 
Ayres — cattle products, wool, and precious metals ; Mon. 
treal — grain, dairy prodacts, and lumber. 

7. Frigid zone: Walrus, seal, whale. Temperate 
zone: Sheep, buffalo, hog. Torrid zone: Elephant, rhi- 
noceros, camel, gorilla. 

8. Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Kansas City, and 
Omaha. 

9. (a) Ithaca. (5) Dankirk and Jamestown. (0) 
Rochester. (d) Binghamton. (¢) Brooklyn. 

10. (a) China, Japan, and India (Ceylon). (5) Brazil, 
Java, Arabia, Siberia, Central America, and Mexico. 


METHODS ‘AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. (a) With objects. (b) To lead the children up to 
the idea of number. 

2. (a) By comparing groups of different objects, each 
group containing the same number. (6) Follow the de- 
velopment lesson immediately with a thorough drill upon 
all combinations developed. 

3. (a) Every exercise should be reviewed till it is 
thoroughly known. (+) The answers should be instan- 
taneous. 

4 When the fundamental processes have been mas- 
tered and the reasoning power begins to be developed. 

5. (a) Begin with 1 and teach all the essentials of 
that number, before passing to another number. Then 
the circle of operations up to 2 is exhausted before going 
to the number 3, ete. () Answers will differ. 

6. (a) Accuracy and rapidity. (4) By a thorough 
knowledge of all the tables, and by abundant practice in 
computation. 

7. Mental discipline; practical business preparation 
for advanced study. 

8. When the pupil can give concrete illustrations of 
them. 

9. Talk about the earth as a whole, of what it is com- 
posed, and what may be found upon it. Give instraction 
upon the relative position of objects. Impart a correct 
knowledge of the cardinal points of the compass. 

10. Answers will differ. 

11. It consumes too much time. Its educational valve 


is limited. 
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Sonas and Song Games. = 


BY M. E. 0, 
MORNING HYMN. 


Arr. from MENDELSSOHN by CHARLOTTE E, Rieuey, 


| tl ight And for the pleas - ant morn in 
Suddenly sunshine and perfect blue — 1. “Fa - ther, we thank Thee for ie night, An " t as - ant ne . ing 
An Apel day in the morning. 2.*Help us to do the things we should, To = nd and 
OW the noisy winds are still ; | 
April’s coming up the hill! 
Led by shining ranks of rain ; — 
Sudden eun, and clatter, patter! 
First the blue and then the shower ; light; For rest and food and lov - ing care, And all that makesthe day so fair, 
Barsting bad, and smiling flower ; good, In all we do in work or lay, To grow moreloy - ing ev - ‘ry day.” 
Brooks set free with tinkling ring ; | | 
Birda too full of song to sing; | 
All things ready with a will,— a as 
April’a coming up the bill. — M. M. Dodge. 
EQUAL MEASURE. 
April Adapted by Miss CHARLOTTE E. Ripuey. 
In your robes of beauty drest, 
Come and wake your flowery children ‘*E- qual meas-ure gives us pleas- ure, We clap and sing,we clap and sing,* All gai - lyclapand sing. 
From their wintry beds of rest ; (nod, ete.) (nod, ete.) (nod, ete.) 
Drop upon them, warm and loving, 
Tenderest kisaes of your mouth. 
Call the crowfoot and the crocus, 
Call the violet and the daisy, 4 -o o- 
Clothed with careful modesty ; Tra la la la la la la, La la la la la la la, Tra la la la la la la, La la la la la.” 
Seek the low and humble blossoms, $ $ 
Show their shining, yellow hair. 
Bid the little h 1 This exercise game may be used by children when sitting or standing, and may be made to cover a great variety of movements. On stormy 
; . os - a ene rer days, when yard-exercise isn’t possible, the children may be allowed to form a ring about the desk Jimits and play as is indicated by song. When 
Chirping in the cold and rain, played as a game the lower limb movements are introduced, or“ We tramp and sing, all in the ring,” ete. 


Their important sweet complaining bs 
Sing out from their hearts again ; 

Bid them set themselves to nesting, Were I the Sun. As, one morning, the eun father 
Cooing love in softest words, Mounted the eastern hill, 


Crowd their nest, all cold and empty, 9D always shine on holidays, Scatt’ring the mists and shadows 
Fall of little callow birds. — Phebe Cary. Were I Goons; Enfolding earth eo etill, 
ay a I'd never gaze, Called he to the violets : 
Open thine eyes of blue 
The Petrified {Fern. On busy folks of bustling ways, Upon the world around thee, 
(For memorizing by fourth grade’pupils.] Were I the sun. In beauty bright and new.’’ 
. I would not melt a sledding snow, Hark’ ning, she raised them upward 
ond Were I the eun; To the golden throne above. 
Veining delicate and fb nap tare ' Nor spoil the ice where skaters go, Then warmly fell upon her 
Wastne when the doen useless weeds to grow, Te eun-king’s emile of love, 
Rashes tall, and moze, and grass grew round it, ” "We et ons on, you know, While the reeew-ael sunbeams 
ere I the sun. Sped to the violet blue; 


But no foot of man e’er trod that way ; 
Earth was young, and keeping holiday. I’d warm the swimming-pool jast right, 
Were I the sun; 


And, vestling in her bosom, 
Cheered her and warmed her through. 


Monster fishes swam the silent main, At last. whese the levi 
Stately forests waved their giant!branches, On school days I would hide my light, eee 
\ The Fourth I’d always give you bright, And dewdrops and sunbeams lay, 
Mountains hurled their snowy avalanches, 
Nor set 80 soon on Christmas night, Rose up the violet purple, 

Mammoth creatures stalked across the plain ; Were I th Pride of the bright spring day 

Nature revelled in grand mysteries, 

Bat the little fern was not of these, I would not heed such paltry toys, 

Did not number with the hills and trees . Were I tho oma = Somebody’s Knocking. 

Only grew and waved its wild sweet; way, Such work as grown-up man employs; HERE’S somebody knocking. Hark! who can it be? 
None ever came to note it day by day. But I would favor solid joys — ya It’s not at the door! no, it’s in the elm tree. 

Bacth ono time put on 0 frelic mood, In short, I’d run the world for boys, I hear it again; it goes “* rat-a-tat! 8 
Heaved the rocks and changed the mighty motion Were I the sun! ai Sai Now, what in the world is the meaning of that ? 

Of the deep, strong currents of the;ocean ; eee I think I can tell you. Ah, yes! it is he: 

Moved the plain and shook the hanghty!wood, It’s young Master Woodpecker, gallant and free, 
Crushed the little fern in soft, moist clay,— The Flower Queen. He’s dressed very handsomely (rat-a-tat-tat), 
Covered it, and hid it soft away. Just like a young dandy, so comely and fat. 

: ; He’s making his visits this morning you see: 
O the agony! O the life’s bitter coat OWN in the damp, green meadow, Some friends of hia live in that elm tree. 

Since that useless little fern was lost! ne pret — oa had‘come, And as trees have no door-bells (rat-a-tat-tat), 
Useless? Lost? There came a thoughtful man. a vt pede dosing ” Of course he must knock ; what is plainet than that! 
Searching Nature’s secrets, far and deep, Each . ; Now, old Madam Bag hears him rap at her door: 

From a fissure in a rocky steep B morn the rootlet servants Why doesn’t she come ? Does she think him a bore ? 

He withdrew a stone, over which there ran tought food from the earth below, She stays in her chamber and keeps very still. 


While the leaflets breathed from heaven 


Daub ole ond pusest dow. I guess she’s afraid that he’s bringing a bill. 


Fairy pencilings, a quaint design. 


Veinings, leafage, tibres clear and fine, “* Tye seen you before, my good master,”’ says she: 


And the fern’s life lay in every line. Tenderest care was given “ ’ . ’ 

So, I think, God hides some soule away, The little flower queen, 

Sweetly to surprise us, the last day. Who, in robes of royal purple, y 
—C.0.N. 8. Would very soon be seen. Selected. 
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